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DADA PROFILES By Hans Richter 


Tzara, Duchamp, Schwitters, Arp 
and other major figures of the Dada 
movement are presented in a series 
of lively memoirs and _ portrait 
sketches by one of the notable mem- 
bers of the group. 


PERSPECTIVES ON THE ARTS 


A new and handsome volume of critical essays, memoirs, docu- 
ments and reproductions, surveying recent trends in art, architec- 
ture and the film, with fresh insights into their historical precedents. 


THE PRESENT OUTLOOK ON 
FIGURATIVE PAINTING By Sidney Tillim 


A veteran critic of the New York scene evaluates 
a growing and much talked-of tendency in con- 
temporary painting and assesses its values and 
its liabilities. 





PROUST AND PAINTING 
By George Woodcock 


The position of Proust as a novelist and 
sensitive critic of the arts in relation to other 
major critical figures — Diderot, Baudelaire, 
Ruskin — and the influence of painting in 
the development of the themes in his great 
novel, Remembrance of Things Past. 


Specia 
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ARTS YEARBOOK 5 


WITH A COMPLETE DIRECTORY OF MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES 
IN PAR:S, LONDON, NEW YORK AND OTHER AMERICAN CITIES 





NEW AFRICA’S OLD ART 
By Martin Friedman 


Reflections on the primitive art of Africa 
seen in its relation to new realities in 
politics and aesthetics. 


THE SOUND OF SILENCE 
By Vernon Young 


The visual aspects of the art of the 
film with a particular emphasis on 
some of the film classics of the past 
as well as masterpieces of today. 








THE THOMPSON COLLECTION 
A color portfolio of modern masters from a famed private collection. 


THE CHURCH AT ST. JOHN’S ABBEY 


Marcel Brever’s church designed for the monks of St. John’s Abbey in College- 
ville, Minnesota, is the subject of a handsome pictorial essay. 


SAVE 40% 


Special pre-publication offer 
fo subscribers: 


ARTS YEARBOOK 5 is avail- 
tble at $4.00 (a saving of 
0%) if you enclose payment 
now. 


ARTS YEARBOOK 5 will be 
published in November. It 
will retail in the bookstores 
tt $6.50. The price to ARTS 
whscribers after publication 
will be $5.00. 


his offer expires October 31. 










--------------------} 





1 wish to take advantage of the special pre-publication offer to subscribers on ARTS 
YEARBOOK 5: 


[} Please send me copies of YEARBOOK 5 for only $4.00 each (a saving of 
40%). Payment is enclosed. 





[_] Please enter/renew my subscription to ARTS Magazine for one year at $7.50 (a 
saving of over one-third). 


Foreign postage for ARTS YEARBOOK, $.50; for one year’s subscription to ARTS, $1.00. 
Name oe teas ma eer 
Address. = eS 


ees ae Ne ee ; 
MAIL TODAY TO ARTS MAGAZINE, 1861 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 
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PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES . inc 


980 MADISON AVENUE e NEW YORK 21 


Public Auction October 25 at 8 p.m. 
IMPORTANT MODERN PAINTINGS 


DRAWINGS AND SCULPTURES 



































From the Collection of 


Mr AND Mrs ADOLPHE A. JUVILER 


New York and Palm Beach. Sold by Their Order 


BONNARD 
BRAQUE 

BUFFET 

CEZANNE 
CHAGALL 
DEGAS 
RAOUL DUFY 
MAILLOL 
MATISSE 
MOORE 
PICASSO 
RENOIR 
ROUAULT 
SOUTINE 
UTRILLO 
VUILLARD 


Public View from 
Saturday, October Q4 


DE LUXE CATALOGUE, hard cover, 39 subjects, 22 illustrated in 
black and white, 12 in color. Price $5. Air Mail $1.50 additional. 
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Valet de Chambre _ by SOUTINE 
painted in 1928 
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ON THE COVER: T’ang Yin, Secluded Fishermen on an Autumn River (c. 1500, 
Ming dynasty). See “China as Spirit,” pages 22-29. 
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September 


JANKEL ADLER 


October 


L. G. BIGELOW 


Agents for 


HILTON HERON 
HITCHENS WELLS 
YEATS WYNTER 
FROST FRINK 


THE 


WADDINGTON 
GALLERIES 


2 CORK STREET, LONDON W. 1 
Regent 1719 


Stewart Clayburn 


Sept. 5-18 


Galerie Internationale 
1095 Madison Ave. (82-83 Sts.) 


Sept. 18-Oct. 17 


FULLER 


New String Compositions 


BERTHA SCHAEFER + 32 E. 57 


Sept. VV MBO ausevvenrvcnsvvnasensenvnvsvnneccvvnrguaneceroneayveUaanec asa 


Gallery Group 
Acquisitions 


Sern WHITE GALLERY 
bar wit 42 EAST 57 ST., N. Y. 





PAINTINGS BY 


MODERN MASTERS 


VAN DIEMEN—LILIENFELD 


GALLERIES, Inc. @ 21 E. 57 St., N. Y. C. 


Robert Vickers 


Sept. 18-Oct. 1 


Galerie Internationale 
1095 Madison Ave. (82-83 Sts.) 
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EDITOR’S NOTES: 


Commencine with the current number, we take pleasure in inaugurating, 
first, a new format that we believe will give ARTS a greater range and flex- 
ibility in its coverage of the art scene at large and greater readability in all its 
departments, and, second, a new policy in regard to reviewing New York 
exhibitions. As our regular readers know, in the past we have taken it as a 
solemn duty to assign reviewers to cover every bona fide exhibition in 
Manhattan, and the review columns of “In the Galleries” have been rightly 
regarded as a responsible critical guide to the New York gallery scene. 
However, as the number of galleries has increased steadily and drastically in 
the last two or three years and the number of exhibitions purporting to be 
serious has grown to dizzying proportions, the problem of what part of this 
phenomenon could continue legitimately to engage our reviewers’ attention 
has become acute. It has been clear for some time that a change in reviewing 
policy was in order, and with this issue we have made it. 

The sad (but perhaps inevitable) fact is that the dramatic increase in 
exhibitions has not brought with it an increase in the kind of art that an 
informed observer can take seriously. It has only made it more difficult for 
the serious artist to reach a truly interested public, which, current ballyhoo 
notwithstanding, probably remains as small and marginal as ever. Far from 
stabilizing a responsible public interest in art, the increasing proportion of 
student work, amateurism, misguided psychotherapy, and sheer unclassifiable 
junk that now occupies so much space and attention on the exhibition scene 
has caused widespread (and we believe, justified) feelings of disgust with 
the whole spectacle. 

For the critic, the situation has become intolerable. To continue to write 
serious criticism (even when it is damning) of work that simply exists 
beyond the reach of meaningful discussion; to dignify with ideas (even with 
the idea of disapproval) what may at bottom be nothing more than a com- 
mercial or public-relations transaction—this is really to turn the critical 
function into a joke and a lie. We see no reason why criticism should be 
pressed into the role of collaborating with an odious situation. Henceforth, 
so far as these columns are concerned, dealers will have to come up with 
more than a mere “show” to receive the attention of our critics. 


Two of our best writers, Mr. Sidney Tillim and Miss Vivien Raynor, will 
be covering the New York gallery scene in the season ahead, with other 
writers supplementing their work from time to time. Readers should be 
advised that they, together with the Editors, will be looking at a great many 
more exhibitions than they will actually be writing up in these pages. We 
do not intend to overlook anything important or interesting or valuable. 
But in the future the reviews appearing in “In the Galleries” will represent 
the selective results, rather than the comprehensive history, of our critics’ 
monthly rounds. We are confident that this will make for a more vital, more 
committed and more interesting review department, and—who knows?—it 
might even bring a healthy silence to bear on the deluge of non-art that 
surrounds us on every side. —H. K. 


















NOTE: 


The Editorial and Business Offices 
of ARTS MAGAZINE 


are now located at 


1861 Broadway, N. Y. 23, N. Y. 


(15 West 61st St.) 


Telephone: CO 5-4100 





CONTRIBUTORS 


R. Furneaux Jordan, whose report on 
the International Union of Architects’ 
Congress marks his first appearance in 
ARTS, has written extensively in Euro- 
pean publications, notably The Ob- 
server and The Architectural Review, as 
well as the Italian Casabella. 


The sculptor George Rickey, born here 
and reared in England (he holds an 
M.A. in history from Oxford), has 
taught at the University of Indiana and 
Tulane. He will have a show at the 
Kraushaar Galleries in October and will 


teach this year at Rensselaer Polytech- 
nic. “The Kinetic International” is his 
first contribution to ARTS. 


Creighton Gilbert, returning from Italy, 
assumes his new position as associate 
professor in art history at Brandeis Uni- 
versity. Reyner Banham has returned 10 
his post on the London Architectural 
Review after teaching and lecturing in 
the United States this summer. George 
Woodcock begins extensive travels 
through the Middle and Far East. 
Sidney Geist has been active in pressing 
the demands of New York’s “striking 
artists” in the housing controversy. 
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St. Catherine 


Stolen 
To the Editor: 


On Friday, April 28, two Flemish panel 
paintings [above] were stolen from the 
Frederic G. Oppenheimer Collection 
belonging to the McNay Art Institute. 
Should they be offered for sale please 
report immediately to the local police 
or Federal Bureau of Investigation of- 
fice. A reward of $1,000 will be offered 
for information leading to the arrest 
ad conviction of the thieves. 


To the Editor: 


JOHN PALMER LEEPER 
Director 

McNay Art Institute 
San Antonio, Texas 


A small bronze figure by Wolfgang 
Behl was recently stolen from the 
Bertha Schaefer Gallery. The sculpture 
§ eight and one-half inches high, in- 
cluding the walnut base, and was labeled 


No. 28, 1959. 





St. Barbara 


Any information regarding the where- 
abouts of this sculpture will be greatly 
appreciated and will be considered by 
us as confidential, since we are interest- 
ed only in having the sculpture re- 
turned. 

PAUL CRAMER 

Bertha Schaefer Gallery 
32 East 57th Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Request for Information: 

To the Editor: 

We are publishing before long a book 
by Mr. Adrian Bury, R.W.S., on Francis 
Towne, the early English water-colorist, 
who was born about 1739 and died in 
1816. This will be the first book on 
Towne, and it is intended to include as 
complete a catalogue as possible of the 
works by this artist in public and private 
collections. 

May we ask, therefore, if any of 
your readers who have pictures by 
Francis Towne in their possession would 
communicate to us as soon as possible 
the title, medium, size (depth first), 
details of signature, date and inscrip- 
tion, if any, and provenance. 

CHARLES SKILTON, LTD. 
50 Alexandra Road 
London S. W. 19, England 


Correction 

Through a stenographical error, the 
Panoras Gallery, 62 West 56th Street, 
New York City, was regrettably omitted 
from the Arts Yearbook 4 Directory of 
Museums and Galleries. The Directory 
also indicated, erroneously, that the Phil- 
lips Gallery in Washington is closed on 
Sundays; the Gallery is open every day. 
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SPECIAL 
EXHIBITION 


of 


19th & 20th CENTURY 


AMERICAN 


Paintings & Watercolors 


Visitors Cordially invited 


MILCH 


GALLERIES 
21£E.67,N.Y. 











JON 


NABEREZNY 


Sept. 19-Oct. 2 


Galerie Internationale 
1095 Madison Ave. (82-83 Sts.) 





——10th ANNUAL Exhibit Opening Sept. 27-———— 


Art in Interiors 


Contemporary American art in inte- 
riors by 6 of America’s top designers 


MIDTOWN GALLERIES 


17 E. 57 St., N.Y. 
Admission 75¢ Benefit United Parents Assoc. 


BROTHER 


JONATHAN 


September 22 - October 14 


MORRIS GALLERY 
174 Waverly Place New York 





GALLERY GROUP 
AND 
COLLECTORS’ GRAPHICS 
SEPTEMBER 18-30 


PERiIioboTt 
820 MADISON AVE. (68) 








MODERN 
MASTERS 


DERL GALLERIES 


1016 Madison Ave.,N.Y.C. 21 



















































DUVEEN. 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


Masterpieces of 


PAINTING SCULPTURE PORCELAIN |] 
FURNITURE TAPESTRIES 


GOTHIC RENAISSANCE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


DUVEEN BROTHERS, INC. 


18 EAST 79 STREET 
NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 

















PRIMUS = STUART GALLERIES 


BO7 N. LA CIENEGA - LOS ANGELES 46 - OL 2-7422 


ULFERT 

paintings and sculpture - sept. 18-oct.7 
PETER 

sculpture and paintings ~- oct. 9-nov. 4 
JOAN 


BRONZE 1961 vouLKos BROW N 


paintings and drawings - nov. 6-dec. 2 


PERMANENT EXHIBIT OF PRIMITIVE ARTS 














Paul Rosenberg & Co. | 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


19th and 20th CENTURY 
FRENCH PAINTINGS 











20th CENTURY 
AMERICAN 2a EUROPEAN | 


PAINTINGS a4 SCULPTURE 





JADE MOUNTAIN * greyish nephrite Ming 
Height 12” Length 16” 


1.1400 


CHINESE ART 













NEW YORK 
PARIS FRANK CARO, Successor 20 EAST 79th STREET, NEW YORK 
114 Rue de Courcelles Al East 57th Street , 
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GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES, Inc. 


WORK BY 40 LEADING PORTRAIT ARTISTS 
ON CONTINUOUS EXHIBITION 






1961 Year Book 10 Color Plates @ Nowon Sale $2.75 post paid 





40 VANDERBILT AVENUE (Biltmore Hotel) NEW YORK 17 * TN 7-3344 














































PEOPLE IN THE ARTS 





Otto Wittmann 


Otto Wittmann (above), director of the 
Toledo Museum of Art, was elected 
president of the Association of Art Mu- 
seum Directors at the forty-third annual 
meeting of the group in Toledo earlier 
this year. Other 1961-62 officers include 
Richard E. Fuller, vice-president, and 
George L. Stout, secretary-treasurer. 


Willem Sandberg, director of the Ste- 
delijk Museum in Amsterdam, will share 
with Sam Hunter, director of the Bran- 
deis University Museum, the task of 
assembling the international modern-art 
display at the Century 21 Exposition to 
be held in Seattle in 1962. The show 
will emphasize painting and sculpture 
executed since 1950. 





Mrs. Muriel B. Christison 


Mrs. Muriel B. Christison (above) , since 
1948 associate director of the Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts, has been ap- 
pointed to direct a new state-wide cul- 
tural project for Arkansas. To be financed 
by regional funds and foundation sup- 
port, the new program will develop 
through the Arkansas Art Center in 
Little Rock. Its major features will in- 
clude the development of a leisure-time, 
creative-art program; a statewide cul- 
tural program, operating an artmobile 
and circulating traveling exhibitions and 
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audio-visual materials; and the founda- 
tion of an art museum with a first-rate 
permanent collection and with special 
exhibitions of national importance. 


Clay Walker has been appointed director 
of the San Antonio Art Institute. Mr. 
Walker began his training at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts in Paris and later studied 
at the University of Toledo and Kent 
University, Ohio. 


Henry P. Maynard has been named 
curator of American Arts at the Wads- 
worth Atheneum in Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. He had previously served as con- 
servator of furniture at the museum. 





Alan P. Pryce-Jones 


Alan P. Pryce-Jones (above) has been 
appointed a program associate in the 
Ford Foundation. Mr. Pryce-Jones, for- 
mer editor of The Times Literary Sup- 
plement and a contributor to many 
magazines and journals, will join the 
staff of the Humanities and Arts Pro- 
gram, which is under the direction of 
W. McNeil Lowry. 


The America-Israel Cultural Founda- 
tion has announced that the sculptor 
Jacques Lipchitz has bequeathed his 
entire collection of plaster and clay 
original models to the Foundation, for 
its collection in the Jerusalem Museum 
of Art. The three hundred works will 
be housed in a Lipchitz Pavilion, to be 
completed in 1963. 


M. Knoedler and Co. have announced 
the opening of their new Paris Gallery 
at 85 bis Faubourg St. Honoré. The new 
premises have been open since June. 


Alfred John Jakstas has been appointed 
conservator of the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Jakstas, conservator at the 
Isabella Stuart Gardner Museum in Bos- 
ton since 1943, will assume his duties 
this month. Also at the Institute, Bar- 
bara Wriston, formerly with the Mu- 





Art in 
directc 
Art in 
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seum of Fine Arts in Boston, will be 
head of the department of museum 
education. She succeeds Richard N, 
Gregg, who will become director of the 
Paine Art Center and Arboretum in 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin. Louis Pomeranty, 
since 1956 conservator of paintings, has 
resigned his position. He will continue 
his private practice in Chicago and 
work for various museums. 











Georgette Passadoit, who has main- 
tained an office in the Landry Gallery, 
712 Fifth Avenue, New York City, for 
the past two seasons, is no longer asso- 
ciated with the gallery. Her new mailing 
address is: 130 East 57th Street, New 
York 22, N.Y. 













Wayne V. Andersen, a former instruc- 
tor in the department of art history and 
archaeology at Columbia University, 
has been appointed senior curator at 
the Walker Art Center in Minneapolis, 
taking the post formerly held by Martin 
Friedman, director of the Center. 


Mills College has announced the ap- 
pointment of Robert N. Beetem as cura- 
tor of the Mills College Art Gallery, 
effective this month. Dr. Alfred Nev- 
meyer, the previous director, will devote 
his time to teaching and research in art 
history at the college. 


The National Gallery of Canada has 
named William S. A. Dale assistant di- 
rector of the Gallery. Dr. Dale has been 
director of the Vancouver Art Gallery 
and curator at the Art Gallery of To 
ronto. He will assume his new position 
this month. 


Kenneth R. Hine, Jack Perlmutter and 
Alexander Russo will join the faculty of 
the Corcoran School of Art, in Washing- 
ton, for the 1961-62 academic year. 






Sue M. Thurman 


Sue M. Thurman (above), former di- 
rector of the Isaac Delgado Museum of 
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Art in New Orleans, has been appointed 
director of the Institute of Contemporary 
Art in Boston. Mrs. Thurman will suc- 
ceed Mr. Thomas M. Messer, who re- 
signed last spring to accept the position 
of director of the Guggenheim Museum. 


Robert F. Metzdorf 


Robert F. Metzdorf (above) has been 
appointed assistant vice-president at the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries in New York. 
Mr. Metzdorf, editor of the Papers of 
the Bibliographical Society of America 
and secretary of the Yale Edition of the 
Works of Samuel Johnson, as well as a 
member of numerous professional so- 
tieties, will head the Book Department 
of the auction firm. 


The art-history staff at U.C.L.A. has 
been augmented by Dr. LeRoy David- 
son, who will take up his duties as pro- 
fessor in art history, teaching Oriental 
at, and Dr. Alexander Badawy, who 
will teach Coptic and Islamic art. 


Richard McLanathan, former director 
of the Museum of Art at the Munson- 
Williams-Proctor Institute in Utica, left 
his post as director of the Community 
Arts Program at the museum on July 
31. The new director has not yet been 
announced. 


Robert H. Miller has recently been 
named the executive director of the Sil- 
vermine Guild of Artists in New Canaan, 
Connecticut. Mr. Miller, formerly as- 
sistant to the director of the Minneapolis 
School of Art, is in charge of all phases 
of the Guild’s operations and responsi- 
ble to the Guild’s board of trustees. 


The trustees of the National Gallery of 

have announced that John Hay 
Whitney, publisher, diplomat and art 
collector, has been elected a trustee of 
the Gallery. 


Six leading foreign artists and writers 
have been elected honorary members of 
the American Academy and National 
Institute of Arts and Letters. They in- 


arts magazine 


announces for future publication: 


Futurism Today 


By Hilton Kramer 


Reflections on the New Polish Painting 


By K. A. Jelenski 


Josef Czapski: A Polish Critic 


By |. A. Langnas 


The Royal Portrait of Bom Bosh 


By Jane Rosenthal 


Apollinaire as an Art Critic 


By Sidney Geist 
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JOAN MITCHELL 


September 18 - October 14 


1091 Broxton Ave. +* Westwood Village + Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
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LYNN KOTTLER Galleries 3.65 St., New York,N. Y. 


PEOPLE IN THE ARTS 


clude the sculptor Henry Moore and 
the painters Rufino Tamayo and Jacques 
Villon, as well as Elizabeth Bowen, 
Graham Greene and Sir Charles Snow, 


Miss Peggy Guggenheim, well-known 
collector of modern art and formeriy 
operator of the Art of This Century 
Gallery, this summer filed a suit seeking 
a $122,000 judgment against the widow 
of the late Jackson Pollock. The suit 
charged that Mr. Pollock defrauded her 
by violating a contract whereby Miss 
Guggenheim was to receive all the 
painter’s works, with the exception of 
one work per year, in exchange for a 
monthly stipend from her gallery. Some 
fifteen paintings produced by Mr. Pol- 
lock during his two years under contract 
have later appeared on the market, and 
the suit claims that Mrs. Pollock had 
fradulently withheld them. 


OBITUARIES 


Lionello Venturi, internationally 
known Italian art historian and 
author of many: art books and 
monographs, including Modern 
Painters (1947) and the two-vol- 
ume Catalogue Raisonné of the 
works of Paul Cézanne, died on 
August 14 at his Rome residence 
after a heart attack. He was 
seventy-six years old. 


John Graham, the American paint- 
er, died in London on June 27. 
He was eighty years old. A no- ; 
table figure, particularly among || 
American painters in the 1930's, 
Graham will be commemorated 
in an exhibition at the Mayer 
Gallery next month. 


J. B. Neumann, art critic, lecturer, 
former gallery owner and con- 
sultant on art for museums and 
galleries, died at his home in Rye, 
New York, on April 28. He was 
seventy-four years old. 


Mario Sironi, one of Italy’s lead-~ 
ing painters, died in Milan on Au-* 
gust 13. He was seventy-six. 


Abbe Henri Breuil, French author 
and paleontologist noted for his” 
discoveries of cave paintings and © 
sculptures in Europe and Africa, 

died on August 14 at his resi- 

dence at L’Isle Adam, aged 

eighty-four. 





AWARDS AND GRANTS 


The Ford Foundation has announced 
plans to award a third series of fellow- 
tips to assist persons not regularly as- 
wciated with academic institutions to 
mdertake or complete studies in the 
geative arts. The period of the fellow- 
tips will range from three months to 
proximately one year, with stipends 
varying according to the cost of each 
dudy or research activity. Applications 
must be postmarked no later than Oc- 
ober 16, 1961. A leaflet decribing the 
rms of eligibility and the nature and 
form of application may be obtained by 
witing the Ford Foundation, Fellow- 
tip Program for Studies in the Creative 
Arts, 477 Madison Avenue, New York 
2, N.Y. 


Columbia University has announced the 
geation of a Pulitzer Fellowship in 
Critical Writing, which will provide its 
holders with $1,500 for a program of 
aivanced study or travel or both. The 
fellowship, to be awarded annually be- 
inning in 1962, is designed to assist an 
American student of superior qualifica- 
ions to prepare for a career in critical 
witing on art or another cultural sub- 
tet. Preference will be given to those 
candidates who are preparing for a ca- 
rer in journalism. Those interested in 
dbtaining application forms should write 
0 Professor John Hohenberg, 518 Jour- 
talism Building, Columbia University, 
New York 27, N. Y. The deadline for 
wbmittal is February 20. 


The John Hay Whitney Foundation has 
anounced the recipients of Opportu- 
| atity Fellowships for 1961. The winners 
include Raymond Han, Mario Jorrin, 
\driano B. Pangelinan and Robert L. 
Weil. 


lerle Fine’s painting Vigil (below) re- 
wived the $1,000 Edith Preston Hoppin 


Award in the Silvermine Guild of 
Artists’ Twelfth New England Show. 


Perle Fine, Vigil. 
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Nine William Emlen Cresson Memorial 
European Traveling Scholarships, which 
include $1,300 for travel and $500 for 
tuition at the Academy in 1961-62, were 
awarded by the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts to John Bekavac, 
David Birnbaum, Thomas J. Ferrell, 
Barry Greenberg, Rodger La Pelle, 
Robert T. Myers, Morel Pagano, Edwin 
Sernoff and Nura Petrov. Other travel 
scholarships were awarded to Nina Kly- 
mowska, Paul Gorka, Seymour Rotman, 
Robert Taub and Peter Rockwell. Many 
other prizes, totaling $40,000, and the 
Academy Gold Medal of Honor (pre- 
sented to the painter Francis Speight) 
were also awarded. 


Michael Eastman and Clifford La Fon- 
taine have been selected as winners of 
the Edward G. McDowell Traveling 
Scholarships for 1961. The scholarships, 
worth $3,000, are awarded annually to 


qualified members of the Art Students ° 


League of New York. 


The National Association of Women 
Artists has presented medals of honor to 
Lena Gurr, Frances Kornbluth, Helen 
Gerardia and Rhys Caparn for works 
they submitted to the 1961 annual exhi- 
bition. Thirty-nine other awards were 
also given. 


A total of $1,500 was awarded at the 
Third Interior Valley Competition, 
sponsored by the Fleischmann Founda- 
tion and held in the early summer at 
the Contemporary Arts Center in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Allan Blizzard, Maril 
Blizzard, Cedric Chang, William C. 
Collins, Earl M. Cunningham, Mildred 
Fischer, Francesco Gallo, Dorothy 
Kohlhepp, Donald Robert and Julian 
Stanezak received awards. 


The artists Hamaguchi, Debenjak, Su- 
gai, Evans, Kohn, De Vita, Bernick, 
Weyman, Marchoud, Okas, Makuc, 
Renquist, Milius, Piza and Zanartu re- 
received awards and purchase prizes at 
the Fourth International Exhibition of 
Prints, held in Ljubljana, Yugoslavia, 
during the summer. 


John F. Harbeson, president of the 
National Academy School of Fine Arts, 
presented, at the close of the 136th 
term of the school, a total of $3,900 
to students working there. Harriet Ber- 
enson, Suzette Alsop, Marie Buonpas- 
tore, Harriet Feigenbaum, William J. 
Coombs, Thomas W. Orlando, Laurel 
Verne, Carol Fuchs and Fred A. Eure 
received prizes; Patricia G. Tyler and 
Eli J. Levin wer2 awarded medals. 
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rke-Bernet Issues Review of Season 


@IXTY-sIx sales held by the Parke-Bernet Galleries of New 
York, from September of 1960 to June of this year, attained 
a gross total of $8,430,306, it has been announced by the 
Zico firm. Among the leading sales were: the Myron C. 
Taylor collection of Gothic and Renaissance art, which 
rought $730,225; eighteenth-century English portraits and 
fumiture from the Lillian S. Whitmarsh estate, $380,555; 
American antiquities and Currier and Ives prints from the 
state of Reginald M. Lewis, $418,845. Three record-break- 
ing evening sales of modern paintings from the Gladys Rob- 
Wnson, Barbara Church and several other collections brought 
fo less than $1,800,185. 




















Masters in Summer Sales Abroad 


Lonpon, where the auction-season continues.on into the 

immer, the recent months have been marked by a series of 
rtant old-master sales. Most notable was the Sotheby 
of June 14, in which the Goya Portrait of the Duke of 
ellington from the Duke of Leeds’ collection was pur- 
d by the American collector Charles B. Wrightsman 
£140,000 ($392,000). The work was subsequently re- 
chased for the National Gallery in London, where it 
placed on display—and stolen on August 22. 
In the same sale, Hogarth’s Dungeon Scene from the Beg- 
s Opera brought $84,000; two views of The Hague by 
Berckheyde were bought for $79,800, and Canaletto’s View 
of the Doge’s Palace and Guardi’s A View of Venice pro- 
duced $50,400 and $47,600 respectively. The 124 items 
offered in this auction fetched a total of $1,638,420. 

In a later sale, on June 21, the outstanding works auc- 
tioned included Bruegel’s A Rich Bouquet of Spring Flow- 
ers, purchased for $29,400, Canaletto’s A View of the 
Church of S.S. Giovanni e Paolo, which brought $44,800, 
and Van der Meer’s Winter Landscape, sold for $24,640. 


AUCTION CALENDAR 
















American and English Fur- 
niture and decorations, in- 
September 22 & 23, at 1:45 cluding numerous Chippen- 
p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. dale and Sheraton items, 
A wide variety of Georgian the property of Mr. Robert 
and other case furniture, a E. Dickerson and other 
selection of seat furniture owners. Exhibition from 
and decorative objects in- September 30. 

cluding silver and _ silver- 

plated ware, rugs and paint- 

ings, the property of Jerome October 6 & 7, at 1:45 p.m. 
Herbert, Joan Crawford Parke-Bernet Galleries. Eng- 
and other owners. Exhibi- lish and other furniture, 
tion from September 16. furnishings and decorations, 
from the estate of the late 
Mr. Walter P. Bliss. Exhi- 


September 29 & 30, at 1:45 bition from September 30. 


p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 

Eevish, French and other 
riture and decorative ob- October 25. at 8:00 

j : \ : p.m. 

ects, the property of Wil- Parke-Bernet Galleries. An 


Stern, and from the : 
; important group of modern 
estate of Charles C. Auch- paintings, drawings and 


incloss and others. Exhibi- 

: sculptures by many well- 

tion from September 23. known modern masters, 
from the collection of Mr. 

October 5, at 1:45 p.m. and Mrs. A. Juviler. Exhibi- 

Parke-Bernet Galleries. tion from October 21. 
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THE CURRENT SCENE 


The Kinetic International 


BY GEORGE RICKEY 


ks first “International Exhibition of Art in Motion” 
opened at the Stedelijk Museum in Amsterdam on 
March 10. After two months it was shipped to Stock- 
holm, where it opened on May 16 at the Modern Museum 
with a dinner for 450 people, followed by dancing to 
the music of Thelonious Monk. Mostly the achievement 
of K. G. Hultén, director in Stockholm, who conceived 
it while helping Denise René assemble her group exhibi- 
tion of “Art Cinétique” in Paris in 1955, it remains in 
Stockholm until September. It will then go to the Louisi- 
ana Museum in Copenhagen for an opening on Septem- 
ber 22, and in late October, to West Germany. 

The exhibition is sensational and has provoked aston- 
ishment, chagrin, and some violent outcries. In Ainster- 
dam the vice squad was sent for by an outraged visitor, 
and, as reported in the city’s Het Vaterland, “an obscene 
instrument was removed from the exhibition. . . . Civil 
charges are being brought against the director of the 
museum, Mr. Sandberg.” The instrument was Robert 
Mueller’s sculpture, The Widow of the Bicyclist. A re- 
view, headed “Circus in Arts and Crafts,” said: “The 
Stedelijk Museum has finally succeeded in becoming 
the madhouse it has been called many times before.” 
Another described the bliss, in a museum, of being al- 
lowed at last to touch everything. Attendance exceeded 
even the record of “Family of Man”; on the Easter 
week end seven thousand people paid admission in eight 
hours. The reactions of the press in Stockholm were 
similar. The Modern Museum in Stockholm is less ac- 
cessible (it is a converted Naval gymnasium and on a 
reservation without bus service), but crowds were show- 
ing up for the “side show” the Stockholm press had 
described, and on the third day Mueller’s Widow was 
still in place. 

This succés de scandale delighted the organizers—and 
therein lies further scandal. The exhibition is interna- 
tional, it is an exhibition, much in it moves, and there 
is some art; yet it is not what it purports to be. Several 
artists have withdrawn their work and others threaten to 
because they feel tricked. The public may not know it, 
but it too has been tricked. 

Instead of the comprehensive and objective survey one 
might fairly expect of a famous museum in such an in- 
ternational exhibition, what met the eye outside the front 
door in Amsterdam was a fifty-foot machine by Jean 
Tinguely, in the lobby a twenty-foot machine by Tingue- 
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ly, in the pool outside the back door, a twenty-five foot 
fountain by Tinguely, and on the title page of the cata- 
logue, as the one artist member of the committee of 
four “organizers” of the exhibition, none other than— 
you guessed it—Tinguely. Nor is that all: inside was 
a complete gallery of Tinguely pure, and another gallery 
of Tinguely mixed half-and-half with others. The cata- 
logue listed twenty-eight Tinguelys and—noble gesture! 
—twenty-nine Calders (of which twenty were very 
small). The next most numerous listings were Agam 
with fifteen works and Soto with eleven. Marcel Du- 
champ had seven. Of seventy-five contemporary exhibi- 
tors, forty-five, some of whom are world-famous, were 
represented by one work each. 

For Stockholm, Tinguely produced several new works, 
and the noise of his pieces pervaded the remotest cor- 
ners of the large building. Some effort was made, how- 
ever, to isolate his works, his total in the catalogue de- 
clined by one, and his name was dropped as organizer. 
Calder’s offering was enriched by several locally owned 
works, and the role of sentinel was taken by a house- 
high reconstruction of one of his early motor-driven 
pieces. The installation was much improved, but the 
shockingly misleading make-up of the show remained. 


fraudulent conversion of this international to a 
virtual one-man show is scandalous enough. But worse 
yet is the highhanded and erroneous implication that 
neo-Dada works (which happen sometimes also to move, 
though many in the exhibition emphatically do not!) 
must be accepted as the characteristic and important 
aspect of contemporary kinetic art. 

The emphasis on neo-Dada rather than on movement 
had the blessing of Dr. Sandberg in Amsterdam, who 
had turned the management of the show there and its 
installation over to Tinguely’s young friend, Daniel 
Spoerri (listed as an organizer in both catalogues). 
Hultén said quite frankly that he gave Tinguely promi- 
nence because he liked his work and “because he is 
good.” The American section showed this emphasis too. 
Billy Kliiver, a Swedish engineer working for Bell Lab- 
oratories and a friend of Tinguely, had been entrusted 
with inviting the Americans. He met the circle of 
Rauschenberg, Stankiewicz, Johns, Kaprow, Leslie, etc., 
whose interests involve them with the “object” or with 
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“happenings” rather than with movement itself, and 
asked them to send, or in the case of Stankiewicz and 
Kaprow to design, works especially for this exhibition. 
Meanwhile De Rivera, Bertoia and other Americans who 
have worked with movement for years were given a 
much more modest role, and Lippold was not repre- 
sented. Kliiver would have liked to go still further. He 
wrote to this reviewer: “I am now sorry that not more 
people from the happening group could be represented. 
... Their approach to the problem of time and motion is 
exciting and appears to have great possibilities. Since it 
can be argued that all art involves motion of one form 
or another—even the shadows on the pyramids move— 
the exhibition had in fact no limits. Like any other 
exhibition it was the product of the commitments and 
passions of the people who organized it.” 

Spoerri claimed that the neo-Dada emphasis of the 
Amsterdam show corresponded to what is now being 
produced—the Constructivist forerunners having all 
turned to other interests. Lopsided though it be, the 
exhibition itself contradicts this, and the Constructivist 
artists in Paris expressed their resentment strongly, us- 
ing such words as “charlatan” and “adventurer.” They 
asserted that Spoerri had, in fact, “captured” the exhibi- 
tion for his friend, held the supporting artists as 
“hostages” to give an international look to a limited 
group show, and, by his biased installation, “sabotaged” 
the work of others. Tinguely’s Parisian colleagues, who 
unstintingly admire his talent and his early work, called 
him “vedette,” and his recent work “Rock and Roll” and 
“strip tease.” “How can you look at serious art if a 
strip tease is going on? It sabotages the rest.” 


a original plans for the exhibition had been modest. 
Hultén’s idea was to have Duchamp, Calder and Tinguely 
only; Spoerri’s, to have five “active participators”—Diter 
Rot, Agam, Soto, Tinguely and Marcel Duchamp, with 
Calder as guest. The plans expanded, partly for finan- 
tial reasons; committees were formed, and it was Hultén 
who insisted that Tinguely be on the organizing com- 
mittee, lest he be outvoted. The exhibition’s promotion 
of one idea and one man probably scandalizes the out- 
sider more than the insiders anticipated. A big interna- 
tional exhibition, especially the first of its kind, makes 
history. “Praise,” said Lord Acton, “is the shipwreck 
of historians.” This egregious example of praise is cata- 
strophic. 

Hultén is an historian, a professor at the University 
in Stockholm, and in that role a good one. This shows 
in the pains he has taken to assemble a thorough docu- 
mentation of kinetic art over the last half-century. It 
ecupies about twenty per cent of the space in both 
Amsterdam and Stockholm. The history begins in 1910 
with Marinetti’s Futurist Manifesto and Boccioni’s in- 
lerpenetrating head and window of 1911; there follow 
fconstructions of Duchamp’s bicycle wheel of 1913, his 
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Jean Tinguely, Water Sculpture (1960). 
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rotating glass plates of 1920, Demisphere of 1925, and 
Roto Reliefs of 1936; Man Ray’s Spiral and coathanger 
mobile of 1920; Tatlin’s Monument to the Third Inter- 
national, Rodchenko’s hanging construction, Gabo’s vi- 
brating spring, all of 1920. Gabo, Pevsner, Eggeling, 
Lissitzky and Malevich drawings, diagrams and, in some 
cases, sculpture, show the Constructivist concern with 
movement in the early twenties, sometimes related to 
the cinema. Moholy-Nagy’s light machine of 1930 is 
there. So are Calder’s circus figures of 1926 and his 
ventures into pure kinetic form of the early thirties; 
Giacometti’s swinging ball and crescent of 1931 and a 
tribute to Rube Goldberg bring the survey up to the re- 
cent past. The review is excellent and would be a prize 
catch for a large museum to acquire intact. It establishes 
very clearly the new dimension in the plastic arts. It 
shows Duchamp to be the outstanding innovator, con- 
firms Calder as the dominant and virtually solitary figure 
for fifteen years after being the first to make a full 
commitment, and enlarges the role of Man Ray. It 
indicates the dual base—Constructivist and Dada—of 
the first half-century of kinetic art. For the catalogue 
Hultén has written a compressed but thorough history. 
Nothing in this excellent historical review prepares 
one for the neo-Dada bias in the contemporary section 
or the beatification of Tinguely. The price paid for 
Tinguely was high. In the boiler-shop mood he was per- 
mitted to establish, quieter and far more significant 
works had little chance to be seen, to be contemplated, 
or in some cases to survive. The abandon induced in 
the visitors led to breakage. For example, Bertoia’s single 
work, one of his sounding stands of brazen rods, was man- 
gled and silenced by fevered hands. In Amsterdam twenty 
per cent of the exhibition ended up in the basement. 


B. STOPPING one’s ears and concentrating carefully, 
one could find in the exhibition the other main avenues 
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Yaacov Agam, three views of Polyphonic Painting (1959). 


of contemporary kinetic art: (1) optical phenomena 
resulting from movement either of object or spectator 
or giving the illusion of movement; (2) “transforma- 
tions,” where movement of the object or occasionally of 
the spectator profoundly alters the appearance or signifi- 
cance of that object, as with Gabo’s vibrating spring 
which takes on the appearance of a solid; (3) designs 
for “audience participation,” where the observer moves 
the object and changes its design; (4) variations on the 

ballet mécanique,” where lever, wheel, cam, crank and 
linkage systems are driven by a motor in a length 
breadth-height-time operation (this motor-driven move- 
ment itself, rather than an order with movement, be- 
comes the principal concern—about half the show is 
motor-driven); (5) design in four dimensions, however 
driven. This last category is the most significant and the 
rarest; here order and the expressiveness to which pet- 
ception of order gives access are paramount. 

Artists who are following one or more of these avenues 
contribute work from some eighteen countries as widely 
separated as Iceland and Japan. Most of their work is 
from the last decade and so parallels the resurgence of 
abstract art and the development of Action Painting. 
Some of the artists are quite young, four being bom 
since 1930. There is a sizable Swiss group (Linck, 
Luginbiihl, Talman, Vieira, Waldberg) working @ 
Basel, Bern and Zurich, a group of Constructivists i 
London (Pasmore, Kenneth and Mary Martin, Ernest, § 
Hill) who involve themselves with motion, and a group & 
(Mack, Cremer, Piene) in the Essen-Diisseldorf-Krefeld / 
region of Germany. A group of five (Anceschi, Boriati, F) 
Colombo, De Vecchi, Varisco), all very young, work in § 
Milan under the influence of Munari and Fontana. The 
largest group is the twenty or so residing in Paris, a few § 
of them French, all profiting from the pioneering recog & 
nition of Denise René. ; 

The artists seem much concerned with discovery and 
often use the word “recherches.” Some of the experiments / 
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in the exhibition are diverting, but they can constitute a 
diversion from art. One looks for the artist beneath the 
experimenter and for the art beyond the discoveries. 
Much of the research into light effects, optical phenom- 
ena, space illusions, color vibration, oscillating springs 
and variety of movement was a standard part of Bauhaus 
fundamentals courses and is to be seen in works of 
Moholy-Nagy and, in a very rarefied form, in Albers. 
In the forty years since the Bauhaus brought machine 
and art together it has become abundantly clear that 
discovery alone is not enough and can even be a trap. 
But the exhibition does present experiments and ideas 
which are interesting and perhaps fruitful, even if some- 
times aesthetically disappointing. 

Pol Bury (Belgium) and De Vecchi (Milan) make 
reliefs of nails, projecting from a plane like bristles from 
a brush, which are nudged from behind the plane into 
unpredictable and disconcerting twitches. Hiquily (Paris) 
shows descending series of seesawing bronze channels 
down which a steel ball rolls, altering the balance of each 
successive channel below. Talman (Swiss) has trans- 
formable reliefs of half-black, half-white balls which the 
observer can reorganize as he will. Uecker (German) 
shows a bed of innumerable white-painted nails around 
which an electric light rotates on an arm, so that the 





Philippe Hiquily, Mobiloid (1961). 


changing lights and shadows among the nails produce 
an eerie, disembodied effect. Takis (Greece-Paris) has 
made gravity-defying (and motionless) groups of hang- 
ing iron objects centering irresistibly on a powerful 
magnet. Kosice (Slovak-Paris) offers a hydraulic relief, 
with liquid dripping through the hourglass forms. 
Enguerrand has acrobatic pendulums. Kobashi (Japan) 
has positionable spheres and cylinders counterbalanced 
on nylon cords. 

Among the optical phenomena, besides Duchamp’s 
reissued Roto Reliefs, are Mack’s (German) disk of 
ribbed glass rotating between a fixed ribbed glass and a 
silvered ribbed panel; Ultveldt’s (Finn) brightly hued 
counter-rotating groups of cut-out stripes, producing 
strange color vibrations and space illusions; Olson’s 
(Swedish) “hard-edge” abstraction on three parallel 
plates of glass with the designs in colorless polarized 
film which shows color when the moving observer sees 
two pieces of film superimposed. 

Among the most evolved and complex works are 
Schoeffer’s (Hungary-Paris) elegantly executed power- 
driven machines, sometimes with projected light and 
sound. His radio-controlled cybernetic robot was the 
show’s high point of mechanization. More modest though 
equally mature are Linck’s (Swiss) Arp-like forms of 


Marcel Duchamp, reconstruction of Rotative 
Plaque Verre: Optique de Precision (1920). 
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spring-steel bands with bouncing metal balls. 
Not all kinetic art has four dimensions. Four painters 
Juce | who go further than experiment and make a mature art 
has fout of earlier research are Agam (lIsrael-Paris), 
ang- | Vasarely (Hungary-Paris), Soto (Venezuela-Paris) and 
erful | Jung (Austria, died 1957). Agam makes palimpsests of 
lief, | five abstract paintings on a single accordion-pleated sur- 
rms, | face. As you move you see the paintings in succession; 
an) }immobile in themselves, they still contain an important 
nced | kinesthetic factor in their sequence. Soto uses superim- 
posed grids—the common effect of one fence seen 
mp’s } through another—as an addition to his already rich 
k of } surface-treatment; he employs the consequent illusion of 
nd a | beaded lines as an intensifier of, but not substitute for, 
hued | his painted image. Vasarely has employed deceptively 
icing | simple geometrical black and white components to re- 
son’s | quire the observer to participate in his painting, not by 
rallel } altering it but by jumping into the space Vasarely pre- 
rized | pares for him—space that is finite, constructed, measur- 
sees | able, yet reversible, extensible, transformable, according 
to the experience of the participant, and, in these spatial 
; are | shifts, truly kinetic. Vasarely does not offer this as optical 
ywer- Jillusion or psychological discovery, but as the planned 
and } construction of a profound, sensitive and classical order. 
s the | Jung has painted on four long bands of transparent 
ough | plastic which overlap in a framed rectangle. As these 
ns of | move slowly up, down, to the left, to the right, they com- 
bine into a single moving image which changes mysteri- 
ously in color, texture, composition and mood. It is a 
very successful, purely kinetic work, executed with 
feeling and great precision in an abstract style reminis- 
cent of Kandinsky of 1920. 


i are at present no plans for this exhibition after 
the West German engagement, which will be either in 
Diisseldorf or Baden-Baden. The Musée d’Art Moderne 
in Paris may have such an exhibition later. The Museum 
of Modern Art in New York will make up its own show 
of kinetic art within two years, presumably with more 
Objectivity. It is thirty years since the Modern first 
showed Calder. He was then at the age of these younger 
exhibitors in Stockholm, and history has now “placed” 
him as chef d’école. Another thirty years will bring some 
confirmations, rejections and reappraisals to this group of 
seventy now at work in a still young art which invites 
attractive digressions as well as austere and time-con- 
suming disciplines. 

Forty years ago pure form with movement but with- 
out attention-getting gadgets, optical illusions, mockery 
or didactic demonstrations engaged Gabo and other 
Constructivists. It is still the core of kinetic art. Had the 
Organizers been less taken with the wild side and more 
balanced in their view of what is really being done, they 
would have changed the aspect and significance of the 
sctative exhibition and would have recognized the promises of 
(1920). | ‘heir historical section. 





























































Robert Mueller, The Kidney (1953). 





Man Ray, reconstruction of Chandelier (1929). 
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China as Spirit 


BY JOHN BRZOSTOSKI 


Silas one wishes that a Westerner confronting the 
giant exhibition from Taiwan now touring the United 
States* could put aside all those fictions our culture has 
produced about the Orient and see this great work for 
what it is in itself. However, since we cannot disengage 
the entire history of our knowledge and pseudo-knowl- 
edge, we must at least discover that we should do more 
than shift our minds from one continent to another. It 
will be a completely useless trip unless we go disarmed, 
for our aesthetic weapons will not help in this con- 
frontation. To arrive at anything, we have to go through 
a thick sequential series of human thoughts. In this, 
naive viewers will come out ahead of pseudo-experts in 
Chinese art coinage. Those innocent eyes have the degree 
of patience and the insistence on actual seeing which are 
necessary. For the rest it will be difficult, considering 
the habits we have grown on our tree of looking. We 
have to approach at a vegetable rate of observation. 
Then, from one linked moment to another, we escape 
earth-bound speeds of perception and progress into the 
way fluids would observe a landscape. We have to learn 
how an icy waterfall or a steaming mist moving past a 
mountain’s leg would observe the observer. This is not 
done intellectually, for the viewer merely allows every- 
thing to happen. These objects, which do all this, are the 
results of a system that is a reservoir of consciousness. 
Cosmic mentation has become concretized through hu- 
man accomplishments. For Chinese art is human despite 
the lack of people as a major subject matter. Man only 
appears to play a small role in that adventure, but a man 
painted the entire structure. He came with animate mind 
and activated an inanimate carbon fluid with brush on 
a dead surface. The painting is completely dead when 
it is rolled up and tucked away in a box. The viewers are 
allowed to participate when they add their own living 
nervous systems to that same inanimate object. Then it 
takes them on a journey. There are two journeys. One 
is in the painting. 

It would seem as if China, as a pre-existing spirit, has 
been with us since the darkness of volcanic clouds ob- 
scured the creation of Asia. The touch of limitless age 


*“Art Treasures of China,” on view during the summer at 
the National Gallery of Art in Washington, will be featured 
at the Metropolitan Museum in New York from September 
15 through November 1, and will then travel to the Museum 
of Fine Arts in Boston, the Art Institute of Chicago and the 
M. H. de Young Memorial Museum of San Francisco. 
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descends upon this art and transmits what is to be seen 
and what is to be felt. Insofar as man could be a part 
of this spirit, then these objects are products of the same 
forces that erode continents, evolve birds from lizards, 
evaporate lakes into thunderstorms and move thoughts 
from generation to generation in the minds of men. 
Chinese art is first a delineation of this spirit. It is an en- 
circling and transformation of flooding nothingness that 
is struggled with until it comes to a definition. That unde- 
finable thing has to be pursued and captured. The Chinese 
believe in such an essence and to this spirit give a great 
deal of credit. It is the one thing that runs through these 
millennia. It is this that they tried to grasp, with its 
adjacent ultimate meanings. This was not easy, for they 
came upon it only occasionally. It eluded them and van- 
ished quickly. There had to develop certain methods to 
invoke it and bring the power of its presence to painting 
and to the other arts. Thus came concentration and 
meditation as a basis of action away from fragile think- 
ing. There was a care for the growth of the spirit. The 
human act of art became an endeavor to bring it into 
form for as long a time as possible. 


Li An-chung, Shrike (c. 1110, Sung dynasty). 
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Anonymous, Monkeys in a Loquat Tree (c. 1050, Sung dynasty). 
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THE CURRENT SCENE: China as Spirit 


Hsia Kuei, Pure and Remote View of Stream and Hills (ce. 1200, Sung dynasty). 


Das in China never separates itself from the idea of 
a harmony of “heaven and earth.” Art is remembered to 
be i shu (magic skill). The art of defining the unknown 
is utilized. Painters have to be equal to seers and be able 
to go beyond the material limits of the world and bring 
back the non-tangible. This was one of their pursuits. 
After the grasping of definition, houses were built around 
its sound with brush and ink. These appeared as chou 
(hanging scrolls), chuan (handscrolls) and tou fang (al- 
bum pictures). They could be “entered” and experienced. 
This tradition was large enough to contain diversities. 
Each group of artists dealt with the same basic premises, 
yet each presented them in a completely different manner 
from the others. And one generation could turn around 
and give another view of some heaven-soaring object. 
This inclusion rather than the destruction of the past was 
a bond between ancestor and progeny, masters and 
pupils. Followers would “copy” and repaint old paint- 
ings, using the available “words” in sentences of their 
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own. None of the copies were exact, and all cast a clari- 
fying light on the concepts of the originals. Where did 
one artist stop and the other begin? This lack of duality 
might seem to be merely a homage to other painters, 
but most of all it was a homage to that spirit which all 
of them had invoked. They delighted in this lack of di- 
vision. It exists in the enduring qualities of individual 
pieces. They have past and present, subject and abstrac- 
tion, at the same time, within the same four corners. All 
of this can, be expressed as Ch’i yun sheng tung (the 
circulation of Ch’i, the breath of heaven). It is the first 
“canon” of Chinese painting and tells the artist that the 
first thing he must do is to control life-movement, 4 
breathing out of existence and into existence. Other steps 
will follow, but this is the primary one: Invoke Ch’i of 
do not paint. 

How was the enfolding of such a refined viewpoint 
done? Everything started with an eidetic type of image, 
and moved from remembered sights into the figures in 
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paint. That there are real mountains or trees in China 
that approack some of these contours and contortions is 
not to be given much emphasis. These are primarily seen 
aspects of Ch’i and secondarily things that exist in any 
geographical area. Thus we see i tsai pi hsien (ideas 
come into existence before the brush). These ideas were 
in a treasure house of mental images to be roused, pro- 
ected and recorded. To do this, there had to be a sus- 
tained attention, a mental “fix,” while painting. The 
materials themselves helped to attain it. 

Out of the basic jewel of Ch’i came four elements that 
we traditionally regarded as treasures: the paper, the 
ink, the ink stone and the brush. Paper acted as a sub- 
stitute for silk, and there were papers of different ab- 
sorptions, thicknesses and textures. These papers could 
be of various rag content, mulberry, hemp, corn and 
fice stalks, cocoons or silk wastes. They were bleached 
naturally by the sun and the wind. One paper called 
‘Chen Hsin T’ang” (Mind Clarifying Hall) was made 
from young bamboo pulp. It had an almost invisible over- 
all embossed pattern of lotuses on its surface. The artist 
would have to paint his picture on this space-plane of 
flowers. Some of these papers were saved for generations 
before they were used, for there could be a sheer joy in 
contemplating them pure and blank. The fact that paper 
was a “treasure” would invite the artist to hesitate, to 
pause in serious consideration before touching it with a 
brush. This would help him in his efforts. The inks, 
also, could be made in the greatest variety of recipes. 
Chinawood oil (tung) could be burned to make lamp- 
black. There could be the slow cooking of pine to get its 
soot. Certain gums and glues were added later to be used 
as binders. With touches of perfumes these mixtures were 
set and made into ink sticks which were objects of 


Ma Yuan, Apricot Blossoms (c. 1200, Sung dynasty). 


beauty in themselves. The ink sticks were economical 
and durable. Though most were used shortly after their 
two-year maturation period, some were kept much 
longer. There were ancient sticks that survived hundreds 
of years and commanded great prices for their distin- 
guished qualities. Any of this solid ink could be brought 
to fluid existence through the use of a little water and an 
ink stone. The stick was rubbed on the stone to produce 
and collect, in a well at one end, the amount and shade 
of ink to be used at a particular moment. All of this 
preparation was part of a semi-ritual. Then came the 


Mi Yu-jen, Mountains in Clouds and Mist (Sung dynasty). 


selection of the proper brush. The brushes were of two 
types, rigid or soft, but in a dozen sizes and made of 
different types of hair. A Han-dynasty brush used deer 
hair as a core and goat hair on the outside. T’ang brushes 
were long-haired, some with mouse whiskers at the 
center surrounded by sheep hair. A stiff brush called 
“hen’s claws” utilized fox hair under a deer covering. 
But primarily, goat-hair brushes were used for bold work 
and rabbit for delicate. After the brush was selected there 
came the unification of the four treasures into one—the 
painting. There was no erasing. The image had to flow 
from mind, through brush to its tip, almost violating the 
blank white paper. 


Tee there is a connection between writing and 
painting. Wu Tao-tzu gets the credit for the invention of 
bamboo painting, where the relationship to calligraphy is 
the greatest. The standard tapering stroke of calligraphy, 
Chung feng, is found in mo chu (ink bamboo) painting. 
Chao Meng-fu’s fei pai (flying white) comes directly 
from that form of writing. There is such a relentless 
energy in the variety of brush strokes that we almost 
have to call this Chi chu (breath bamboo) painting. 
There is an orthodox style (/i shu) and a wayward style 
(tsao shu). The audacity of certain painters in this field 
is great, but Ni Tsan takes the prize. In this category he 
is one of the wildest men who ever existed. His is the 
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THE CURRENT SCENE: China as Spirit 


Yu tan style (personal, unorthodox, shadowy and ethe- 
real). !te is called “ts’ang lang man shih” (the extrava- 
gant, reckless and unrestrained scholar)—which might 
surprise us since he seems so quiet. But his bamboos and 
his landscapes make him the “unapproachable Ni.” An- 
other artist that is in a class of his own is Huai-su, as is 
shown in his autobiographical handscroll. It is done in a 
type of ts’ao shu (grass writing) calligraphy called 
K’uang tsao (the wild style). This was done in an intoxi- 
cation of the spirit—a flaming mind in intercourse with 
creativity. 

When we come to Fan K’uan’s Travelers among Moun- 
tains and Streams we come to one of the greatest paint- 
ings in the world. It is indifferent to ornamental beauty 
and its “spirit consonance” goes beyond the surface of 
things. A monk, two men and donkeys are almost lost 
by a fist of mountains that thrusts up out of the land- 
scape. A temple is partially seen, sitting at the edge of 
a great space. The few separating foreground planes of 
rocks and trees in no way prepare you for that huge inter- 
vening void. It swallows everything between the roof of 
the temple and that impossibly distant white crack of a 





Attributed to Han Kan, Two Horses and a Groom 
(c. 750, T’ang dynasty). 


waterfall in the dark groins of the mountain. There is 
the upward thrust of the rocks and the downward fall of 
water, soothing everything in mists. That constant mark 
of the waterfall moves without changing and is equiva- 
lent to the smaller cascades below that can beguile us 
with details of a transient quality. Fan K’uan painted 
the mountain as the king of all mountains. It is one that 
is growing before our eyes, delighting in its trillion tons 
of massive rising rock, sliding up through water, slipping 
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past the mist, solidifying in the gigantic arches of air. 
It is textured and prickly with electricity crackling out 
with a lightning stroke appearing as a waterfall. The 
foreground partakes of the overflow, the created fluid of 
the mountain. Inside the torn outlines that powerfully 
create this area out of blank silk fall brush marks shaped 
like raindrops. These raindrops with their subtle wash 
tones bring the whole into actual shape. Here everything 
is made of ink. 

There is no real question concerning the importance 
or the smallness of men. The painting is a clear vision 
and indication of the movements of man, his functions 
and abilities, in this type of space. We have donkeys and 
their drivers, a priest and the unseen artist, as well as an 
unseen viewer. There is a multiple relationship of men to 
this painting and to this mountain. It would depend on 
which one you were talking about when you ask about 
the size of man. This foreground mirrors that distant 
giant with the same monumental scale. There is nothing 
small at all about the humanly measured world, unless 
you are closer to the donkeys than to Fan K’uan. 


ae can be a number of contrasts. One is the Fish- 
ing on a Snowy River by Hsu Tao-ning. It shows the 
special style he created, with its unyielding trees, made 
of stiff bundles of hair, and the steep crags that sweep 
with tremendous upsurges into crystalline moisture. The 
huge, rising curve is a telescopic close-up of ideation. 
There are contrasts of buildings at the base of mountains 
that have broken away from the earth. When you come 
back from those spaces, the feeling of gold-spotted snow- 
fall and falling ashes sprinkles on your shoulders. The 
various levels of living, the village, the isolated hut, the 
temple and the remote spaces pursue you. Then there 
is Kuo Hsi in his Early Spring. He is off on his own, even 
though he may seem a little more understandable with 
his ink blobs and wet, bleeding washes. Any cosmic 
forces that he may have shaking this range of rocks take 
some very personal forms. These seem familiar to the 
viewers. He uses his cognizance of the nature of feelings 
to reach people with a completely recognizable state- 
ment. You are taken along familiar paths, as fantastic 
as they seem, into a semi-hallucinated region. Fan K’uan 
was quiet in his earthquakes, while Kuo Hsi lets you 
ride a dragon through his landscape. In joining him on 
this ride you partake of its nature as it takes you in and 
out of space and substance. There are quick changes 
from visible to invisible and from solid to mist. He 
pushes you back and forth until you are not sure where 
you are. In one section you establish the deepest space 
on the right, but then your eyes fall to the left, where 
the mountain crawss over into air, and you discover 4 
new depth. There is one misty range after another as fat 
as distance can go. And into which of these depths art 
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Fan K‘uan, 

ravelers among 
Mountains and Streams 
(. 1025, Sung dynasty). 
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the roots of the mountains placed? They hang there top- 
heavy like large clouds that will shift away. Kuo Hsi with 
his brush has swallowed all the faces of nature—the half- 
submerged, the rising, aching aspects of matter, bulging 
pregnantly in time. Look carefully and you will discover 
that his painting is of all the four seasons. It is, at a 
minimum, four landscapes and not one. 


eS er 


Attributed to Mi Fu, Pines and Mountains in Spring 
(c. 1100, Sung dynasty). 


However, we face none so unmerciful as Mi Yu-jen in 
his Mountains in Clouds and Mist. It is a handscroll, 
and the viewer can approximate the feeling of unrolling 
it by careful study. The effort will bring excruciating re- 
sults that will lead to exhilaration and thence to calm, 
dwindling delirium. It is deceptive in its simplicity. 
Mi Yu-jen throws people into whirlpools. His mountains 
become conflicting wave currents at the base of some 
light-spattered fountain which is too large to be seen. 
He is not at all easy but he gives tremendously. Some- 
thing else is shown to us by Chia Shih-ku. It is a temple 
by a cliff pass. This is a shrine to which we all would 
like to make a pilgrimage. It is a temple we know, tie 
true house of tiger-scholars. It sits on the precipice and 
will not allow one false step, as you concentrate in that 
blue-dusk. Also, it will give you everything you want 
and need. 

This exhibition contains some of the most remarkable 
animals that anyone could hope to capture on paper. 
There is Li Ti’s cat, a sheer delight in cathood. The 
device of a full-faced cat on a three-quarter-turned head 
shows how he keeps it constantly moving and purring. 
There is the Hare with Magpies by Ts’ui Po. Its consid- 
eration of the birds mixes their cries with his own nature. 
Monkeys, crazy cats and toads are displayed. They are 
like Li An-chung’s Shrike—more actual than any bird 
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or animal. They have a built-in empathy and come to 
you from another level of being. 

Throughout this exhibition we are bombarded with 
sound and light. Everywhere we have the laughter of 
scholars who sit in underground caves. These caves are 
those previously seen mountains except that here they 
have been X-rayed. There is an embroidered silk eagle 
of the Sung dynasty. It is surrounded by a deep blue 
color of potent power and becomes an embodiment of 
light. It is a purity of feathers, held, but not at all re- 
strained, waiting to go into ferocious flight. There is 
Music under the Trees by Chu Te-jun, with shivers in 
the upper portions of the painting. There is a solariza- 
tion of soft green rocks by T’ang Yir in the midst of his 
Secluded Fishermen on an Autumn River. He gives clar- 
ity in the midst of calligraphy that is about to dissolve 
Over some remote edge. In Hsia Kuei’s scroll of a Pure 
and Remote View of Mountains and Hills, he unrolls a 
mixture of all of this together. He starts with a dot of 
sound. His gray crystal strokes bubble in around rocks 


Hsu Tao-ning, Fishing on a Snowy River 
(c. 1025, Sung dynasty) 





T’ang Yin, Secluded Fishermen on an Autumn River (c. 1500, Ming dynasty). 


and curve away. They curl gently out of earth-hugging 
swirls and over a slope to go down near a neighbor’s 
house of mist. They start past points of power and melt 
ross the handscroll. It is only ink on paper, but how 
valuable is this blackness. These large touches are excit- 
ing and difficult as you follow them from right to left. 
You come to an outcrop of rock, and from there your eye 
Must jump out into space. This is almost too great a 
jump. You pause and you cannot do it. But then—jump! 
ltis a serene flight, but the duration over this extremely 
tmpty vista is almost too much to bear. An indication 
that there is land nearby—a hope of a return—is a few 
boats coming out from the left to meet you. Suddenly 
the world as land is back. It is gigantic, twisted and noth- 
ing like the shallow shore that you left. It mixes those 
Qualities of the flight in the void with the earth. In this 
‘roll all this happens beneath a vastness of paper far 
xceeding its height of eighteen inches. 


-. paintings and objects escaped the Japanese bombs 
md then the Communist turmoil to find sanctuary in 
Vaults at Taiwan that were built for their safety. They 
Went underground, as if buried with those ancestors that 
had made them. They had to come out to light again. 

This exhibition is a gigantic reflection of all those 
light-saturated days before we even consider history in 
the West. It has a brightness of a pre-time era, soaked 
i the intensities of luminous white mists. It reveals that 
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art as frill never meant much—by showing that art as a 
human fact is of the utmost importance and necessity. 
Thoughts boil in the confrontation of these porcelains, 
bronzes and strokes of ink. Fan K’uan’s mountains, 
looked upon and caressed into activated circuits, will ex- 
plode into rockets. The eagle will fly away in a blaze of 
rippling feathers. The scroll will be turned another few 
inches. There will be a rock alone, a ripple, a gray mist, 
and a long breath of blankness as clear as the interior of 
a diamond brain. A crystal heart will beat breaths of in- 
visible thoughts. Go a few more inches and you will 
understand everything. This includes the notions of being 
in a gallery, of facing a painting on a wall, that there is a 
floor, that there is a distinction between yourself and 
others, that there is any such thing as things at all. All 
of this becomes clear, and then a little clearer still, until 
you are left in a condition of pure light—not a nothing- 
ness—and bliss. 

These are impossible things to be rendered by human 
beings. It would be ridiculous to suppose that anyone— 
Chinese or otherwise—would be capable of the place- 
ment of such ideas into actual form. It is impossible that 
these works should have been done, but they were. The 
really impossible thing is that you should not encompass 
at least one of them while they visit us temporarily. You 
will be obliged to wrestle with three thousand years of 
thought. The opportunity should not be missed by any- 
one. It is unimaginable that the attempt would not be 
made to let their reflected light touch your face. 




















































THE CURRENT SCENE 


A LOFT, in Manhattan, is a space cre- 
ated for industrial purposes — offices, 
manufacturing, storage. Nevertheless, it 
is also often characterized by low rent, 
good natural light, and ample, un-par- 
titioned room. Accordingly, the loft has 
presented itself as an answer to the 
housing problem for a number of artists 
in New York. But the answer is very 
often temporary; the city’s zoning regu- 
lations have no provision for the loft-as- 
studio and/or residence, and tenants 
assume the risk of eviction. This has 
been the case for some time—not quite 
comfortable, but still more or less prac- 
tical. 

The situation changed toward the end 
of last February, however; a severe fire 
in several buildings devoted to clothing 
manufacture was followed by closer in- 
spection of all industrial buildings by 
New York’s Fire Department. Accord- 
ing to an article in the New York 
Herald Tribune on February 27, the 
inspectors brought to light “makeshift 
apartments . . . many illegally occupied 
as studios with sleeping and cooking 
facilities.” The article further reported 
that Fire Commissioner Edward F. 
Cavanaugh would seek to end the fire 
hazard, with the aid of the Health and 
Building Departments, by enforcing 
residence regulations to press eviction 
of illegal tenants, of whom some four 
hundred had already been found. 

With the institution of the program 
of removing “fire hazards,” the housing 
problem for artists in the city became 
more acute. Enforced rigorously, the 
program would seriously limit the 
amount of low-rent housing and work 
space available in the city. In March, a 
group of artists concerned about the 
situation in general—the possible dis- 
persal of the New York art community 
and consequent loss of the city as an 
art center—and in particular with the 
evictions, which continued in large 
numbers, sometimes on very short 
notice (eight to twelve hours), or on 
questionable pretexts, formed the Artist 
Tenants Association (ATA). Temporary 
officers were elected, and the organiza- 
tion set about drawing public and ad- 
ministrative attention to the problems, 
requesting first of all a halt in the evic- 
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The Artists Strike 


By SIGRID ASMUS 


tion program until studies could be 
made to determine the true nature and 
extent of the situation. Negotiations 
were started with city officials. Artist 
representatives suggested that regula- 
tions covering the use of lofts be revised, 
that the loft studio or studio-apartment, 
be legalized. They presented petitions 
and made proposals to increase the 
existing amount of space available for 
studio-apartments—by conversion of ex- 
isting residential structures, by encour- 
aging the inclusion of studio-apartments 
in all new public or private low and 
middle-income housing, by creating new 
buildings for studio-apartments. And 
they suggested that provisions be made 
to determine minimum space require- 
ments in relation to rents. Meetings 
were sought and obtained from city 
officials, and legal codes were reviewed; 
sympathetic and concerned statements 
by persons prominent in art or public 
life were circulated. 


Meetincs and discussions continued to 
be held through the spring—while the 
evictions continued. Early in May, a 
rally was held at Washington Irving 
High School in an attempt to stiffen and 
unify the ATA’s position. But the points 
discussed resulted in no clear decisions. 
The problem of housing the city’s artists 
met with no great response, either from 
the general public or, apparently, from 
the artists themselves. 

Later in the month, at a meeting held 
at the Artists’ Club, the lack of action 
on the part of the City was discussed. 
A number of artists present agreed that 
the orderly petitioning had had no visi- 
ble effect, and that a stronger program 
of action was called for. Six proposals 
were made: 

1. That artists not co-operate as 

artists in any public activity in 
New York, either by exhibiting, 
appearing on TV or radio, or 
lecturing in public. 

2. That artists not send their work 
to any gallery or museum in 
New York, nor show their work 
to the public in their studios. 

3. That artists not attend any ex- 
hibition in any gallery or mu- 
seum in New York. 





4. That artists not co-operate with 
the showing of their work in 
any gallery or museum in New 
York and, if possible, withdraw 
works on loan or held on con- 
signment. 

5. That artists urge the artists of 
other cities, both in the United 
States and abroad, not to send 
their work to any gallery or 
museum in New York. 

6. That this action take effect on 
September 11, 1961, until such 
a time as the New York City 
administration makes it clear to 
our representatives that artists 
may work in New York without 
Official harassment. 

Artists who had attended met again 
later at the ATA and elected new of- 
ficers to replace those who had tem- 
porarily assumed duty in March. After 
the election the group proceeded to 
discuss the six proposals which had 
come out of the Artists’ Club meeting. 
An announcement was sent out on June 
i4 to a number of artists and other 
interested persons. It listed the proposals 
as they appear above and included a 
postcard asking for a referendum on 
their adoption. 

The referendum indicated vigorous 
backing, and on July 30 the ATA an- 
nounced itself as agreed upon the six 
suggested “strike” proposals. A partial 
list of supporting artists was published, 
and an additional statement of the legal 
proposals of the ATA to the City of 
New York was sent out, reading in part 
as follows: 

A general exemption clause (omni- 
bus) should be provided in the 
administrative codes and regula- 
tions exempting artists’ studios 
from the unnecessarily stringent 
requirements that rightfully only 
apply to factory and commercial 
businesses that harbor obvious 
hazardous enterprises . . The 
changes considered necessary . - - 
are given as follows: 

Item 1: A new category of build- 

ing occupancy, “Artist Studio 

Residence” and “Artist Studio Non- 

Residence,” should be created i0 

the city regulations together with 
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its Own requirements and condi- 
tions. 
Item 2: Artist Studio occupancy 
should permit an artist to reside, 
work and do business in the same 
place regardless of how his build- 
ing is zoned. 
Item 3: Artist Studio occupancy 
should be allowed in any safe 
building, whether it is zoned as a 
residence, business, or manufac- 
turing building—or any other. 
| Item 4: An exemption from the 
general “no work on Sunday” rule 
should be made for artists. 

















\norHER meeting was held on August 
3, attended by the ATA executive com- 
mittee and their attorneys, and a group 
of city officials. The ATA’s proposals, 
designed to legalize artists’ residency 
and professional use of loft studios, 
were discussed along with the need for 
aless stringent application of the city’s 
fre and building codes as they relate 
to artists’ use of lofts as residence- 
studios. The city officials expressed the 
opinion that the ATA’s proposals were 
reasonable and that the Mayor’s recom- 
mendation of approval would be sought 
to enact the necessary legislation to ar- 
tive at an equitable solution. 

The New York Times, on August 16, 
carried the story of a further meeting— 
at which were present, in addition to 
officials of the ATA, Peter Reidy, Build- 
ings Commissioner; George Mand, Act- 
ing Fire Commissioner; Mrs. Hortense 
Gabel, Housing Assistant to the Mayor; 
Maxwell Lehman, Acting City Admin- 
istrator. At that time Mr. Lehman said 
the department heads would prepare 
recommendations for the Mayor after 
examining both the artists’ complaints 
and city regulations involved. The factor 
of safety, particularly regarding fire, 
was emphasized by the city officials; the 
ATA has maintained, however, that art- 
ists have a good safety record and 
would be unlikely to occupy buildings 
having hazardous conditions. 

On August 22, Mayor Wagner issued 
}4 statement enumerating proposed 
‘changes in city occupancy laws. The 
changes are scheduled to become law 
after passage by the City Council, and 
the ATA, while studying the proposals, 
has agreed to suspend its boycott until 
November (when the City Council 
meets). If satisfactory changes do not 
then become law, the ATA has an- 
nounced that it will revert to its position 
of withdrawing “as artists, from the life 
of the community” until its demands— 
tither to protect artists from eviction or 
make their residence status legal—are 
Satisfied. 
































Among the artists who have agreed to participate in the boycott, 


if it is invoked, are the following: 


Arnold Blanch 
Paul Burlin 

Peter Busa 
Charles Cajori 
Kenneth Campbell 
John Chamberlain 
Herman Cherry 
Robert Conover 
Rollin Crampton 
Hubert Crehan 
Elaine de Kooning 
Willem de Kooning 
Jean de Marco 
Harvey Dinnerstein 
Mark di Suvero 
John Ferren 

Ernest Fiene 
Frederick Franck 
Helen Frankenthaler 
Sideo Fromboluti 
William Gambini 
Oronzo Gasparo 
Sonia Gechtoft 
Sidney Geist 

Paul Georges 
Lloyd Glasson 
Michael Goldberg 
Sidney Gordin 
John Grillo 

Chaim Gross 
Robert Gwathmey 
David Hare 
Burton Hasen 
Stanley W. Hayter 
Angelo Ippolito 


Jasper Johns 

Alex Katz 
Nathanial Kaz 
Wolf Kahn 
Gabriel Kohn 
John Krushenick 
Ibram Lassaw 
Alfred Leslie 
Israel Levitan 
Michael Loew 
Vincent Longo 
Boris Lurie 

Robert Mallary 
Leo Manso 

Ezio Martinelli 
Fletcher Martin 
Alice Mason 

Fred Mitche!l 
George L. K. Morris 
Robert Motherwell 
Costantino Nivola 
Edgar Nugent 
Fairfield Porter 
Ad Reinhardt 
Louis Schanker 
Sal Sirugo 
George Spaventa 
Nora Speyer 

Ray Spillenger 
Theodoros Stamos 
Richard Stankiewicz 
Esteban Vicente 
Ruth Vodicka 
Athos Zacharias 
Wilfred Zogbaum 


NEW YORK EXHIBITIONS 


Month in Review 


BY VIVIEN RAYNOR 
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ies entering the Whitney Museum, it is sometimes 
healthful to undergo a preliminary bout in the Museum 
of Modern Art—not exactly to compare, for it is more 
a case of reculer pour mieux sauter. Having then recoiled 
over the history of modern art, it is possible to jump at 
the work of two contemporaries, Balcomb Greene and 
José de Rivera (May 24—July 23) with a refreshed per- 
spective.* Curious how that word “modern” still means 
art that is over fifty years old, and, at the same time, is 
used to imply a fixed point in our development—now— 
to which all previous eras have been aiming. 

While casing the Modern Museum, it is possible to be 
momentarily distracted from one’s surroundings as I was 
—in this case by the spectacle of so many expectant 
mothers dutifully osmosing art for their unborn—and 
round a corner completely unprepared for a Monet 
Water Lilies. To turn and then be confronted by Guernica 
on the opposite wall is, in a sense, to have completed the 
survey of twentieth-century art in all its terrible com- 
plexity, and to be admirably primed for the two in the 
Whitney. For, although one can argue that ever since 
we emerged from prehistory there has always been art 
which feeds upon life, and art which feeds upon art, I 
cannot offhand think of any period before this wherein 
the cerebral forces have come so close to cleaning up. 

It is generally known that Balcomb Greene was a 
fairly late starter. He dallied with the Methodist ministry, 
philosophy, psychology and writing, and did not begin 
to paint until 1931, at the age of twenty-seven. But the 
seeds of interest had already been sown some years 
earlier by his wife, the late Gertrude Glass, a sculptor 


*The two exhibitions are being circulated separately under 
the auspices of the American Federation of Arts: 
Balcomb Greene Retrospective: 


September 10-October 1: Allegheny College, Meadville, 
Pennsylvania 


October 15-November 5: State University College of Educa- 
tion, Oneonta, New York 


November 19-December 17: Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Jose de Rivera Retrospective: 


September 10-October 1: Delgado Museum of Art, New 
Orleans, Louisiana 


October 15-November 5: University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma 


November 19-December 17: Sioux City Art Center, Sioux 
City, Iowa 


The 1962 showings of the two retrospectives will be listed 
in the ARTS Calendar of Exhibitions. 
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and painter. Studying the headlines of his life, which | 
include an M.A. in Art History at New York University, 

and several years’ incumbency at the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology at Pittsburgh, and then looking at this 
retrospective provided me with some surprises. No Wes- 
leyan harmonies, no philosophical quibbling, no preoc- 
cupation with symbolism—instead, I saw a mind and 
body as interdependent as the positive and negative ele- 
ments that are essential to an electric charge, and devoted 
to something that can only be called art. John Baur’s 
introduction to the exhibition catalogue discusses Greene’s 
combination of fanaticism and intelligence, qualities 
which he observes “do not mix easily,” and suggests 
that he had to work hard to check “the force of his... 
rational, analytical mind . . . in changing from the clas- 
sicist he omce was to the romantic painter he now is.” 
This is a tempting interpretation, and it was not until I 


Balcomb Greene, The Ancient Form (1940); 
collection Museum of Modern Art. 


had gone halfway through the show that I began to ques- 
tion it, and went back to re-examine the beginnings. 

It would certainly seem that a classical mind produced 
the earliest geometrical paintings and collages: they speak 
a little of Braque—less for their formal content, and 
more for their rhythm, and their dun colors of gray, 
green and black. But even at that stage, the shapes have 
the quality of not being exactly what they seem; they 
mark the stirrings of that disconcerting, multiple oblique- 
ness that has become more and more pronounced over 
the years. This is already present in The Ancient Form 
(1940), in which the object (faintly resembling an open 
book on end) is solid, yet the shadows, being cast by two 
or three sources of light, succeed in both describing and 
destroying its solidity. It is a modest but arresting paint 
ing, though I have never known why Herbert Read chose 
it alone to represent Greene in his history of contempo 
rary art. In the early forties—he had by now been three 
times elected chairman of the American Abstract Artists 
—Greene’s geometry turned briefly in the direction of 
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Mondrian, though in the ensuing abstractions and in his 
hers, as Mr. Baur points out, there is a constant pull 
Howard imagery. The obliqueness is absent from these 
and the subsequent group of semifigurative paintings of 
middle forties, in which he seems more concerned 
vi h space than he ever is again. Thorny, torn human 
lapes occupy a bright dream-blue space that is now 
nd then defined by Surrealist tennis-court markings. 
| The year 1948 in this exhibition shows the beginning 
his full-blown style, and I noticed that as he was grow- 
ag, so was his control over the spectator. Greene has 
me up with some very personal ideas about light, and 


Balcomb Greene, Boulevard: Paris (1961); 
courtesy Bertha Schaefer Gallery. 


these have nothing to do with the Impressionists or with 
Caravaggio. They are, rather, a development of what was 
merely a quirk in his early efforts. More lightning than 
light, he uses it to blind you, then shows his illusions so 
fast that at no time can you be sure you have seen the 
picture in its entirety. Figures are shrouded, then re- 
vealed; fractured, then pieced together. Color that seems 
at first to blaze suddenly becomes no color, and vice versa. 
Throughout all this, the spectator is at a constant disad- 
vantage, yet must always persevere, like Pavlov’s little 
dogs, never knowing when the rewards will appear. It 
should be noted that this activity has nothing to do with 
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cee tite TLE 


Greene, Woman and Man (1956-58); 
courtesy Bertha Schaefer Gallery. 


the audience participation required for much Abstract 
Expressionist painting, for while the audience can become 
quite agitated, the painter does not—Greene is always in 
command of his whaling ship. In Woman and Man 
(1956-58), for example, the lightning that picks out the 
lower part of the seated girl’s face and torso immediately 
establishes her sex and character, and shows a small 
gesture of the hand over the stomach. It is, by contrast, 
near-black shadow that indicates the turn of her ankle 
in a high-heeled shoe. The partly clothed figure of the 
man beside her also emerges enough from the paint to 
state that he is male, brittle, yet relaxed—the drawing 
is always being picked up then thrown away with incredi- 
ble timing. Both figures, which are seated on the same 
plane and seen head-on, crowd the top and bottom of the 
canvas in a very dramatic way (he uses this composition 
frequently). I am still not absolutely sure whether the 
colors were rich purples and pinks with black, or just 
black and white. 

One aspect of his personal vision that is often discussed 
is his eroticism, though I feel this is too superficial, too 
fin-de-siécle a word for it. Greene has written of the body 
and spirit being “so commonly held enemies, that any 
denial of this has been apologetic.” Certainly his own 
pictorial denial of it is remarkably unapologetic, besides 
being categorical and convincing, though to experience 
it is not to be sure whether one has been burned by fire 
or ice. If we may simply “take five” from symbols and 
remember the sensation of standing on a rock while 
an incoming tide breaks all around, some of us can 
conceivably recall that the pleasure contained both phys- 
ical and spiritual exaltation, as well as some fear. For me, 
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Greene’s response to flesh not only indicates his experi- 
ence of these sensations, but also communicates them; 
that a good deal of his later work, whether the subject 
be a Montauk seascape or a nude, looks a little like a 
wave pounding on a rock, makes such a reaction not en- 
tirely irrelevant. There were many of his responses here, 
and it was hard to select. In one of the most beautiful, 
Portrait (1955-56), a semi-nude woman sits with arms 
folded. The color is fairly conventional in that it is 
medium-keyed and has not yet departed into the white 
heat of the later paintings. Nor has the characteristic 


quality of bruised flesh yet appeared. The face dissolves 


into the background shadow on one side, while the atten- 
tion focuses on the breasts crushed beneath the arms, 
and, although the rest of the torso is there to see—in 
warm, dry pinks and yellows—you are aware that the 
important point has been made. Youth (1958-59) is 
a more monumental figure in which the pink- and purple- 
dominated palette has become more powerful. The girl, 
akimbo, is decorated in a glorious flurry of draperies (his 
women demonstrate perfectly the meaning of the word 
deshabille) ; these do not quite obscure the breasts, while 
the arrogant and plump young thigh is plunged in deep 
shadow—almost as if it were of no importance. 

It was my intention to make no distinction between the 
latest (1960-61) paintings and the rest, since the change 
that appears to be taking place is so very subtle, and may 


Greene, The Cathedral (1960-61); 
courtesy Bertha Schaefer Gallery. 





Jose de Rivera, Brussels Fair Construction (1958); owned by 
Mr. and Mrs. R. Howard Goldsmith and the Art Institute of Chicago. 


indeed have been only in my eye.* But there did seem to 
be new tendencies, especially in Boulevard: Paris (1961), 
in which color has been drained away, leaving a wet glit- 
ter of silver white and gray. Two girls advance from a 
street lined with trees; the impression is instantaneous 
and indelible. But whereas before he has not been unduly 
concerned with space and depth, he seems now to be 
encompassing these factors. Now, it is like looking through 
water to see the image; only, a breeze has ruffled the sur- 
face, denting it slightly with shadows. Light and shadow 
also dapple the surface of The Cathedral (1960), again a 
ayer painting, in which the figure comes and goes against 
the masonry of the Gothic church. (All those ephemeral 
forms, incidentally, appear to have been mapped out first 
in chalk. ) 

Possibly there were among his contemporaries some 
who deplored his defection from abstraction just when 
wveryone else was thundering toward it. Now that there 
isa general right wheel from abstraction—a little remi- 
liscent of those forest-fire scenes in movies—just where 
Greene will be placed by those whose main interest is 
thronology, influences and ideas, is anyone’s educated 
guess. The labeling situation is further confused by the 
transitional nature of the current phase, when it has be- 
tome fashionable to perceive a painter using the figure 
only to fulfill deeper, more abstract purposes. A clever 
academic disguise this, because it acknowledges the pres- 
‘nt trend without discrediting all that has been done and 


I 


*A selection of recent works by Balcomb Greene was shown 
at the Bertha Schaefer Gallery from May 22 to June 23. 
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said under the old system. It seems to me that Greene, 
far from fighting his rational and analytical mind, as Mr. 
Baur proposes in his essay, is, and always has been, a 
romantic who has coolly and steadily bucked a classical, 
conventional system of mind-training. Unfortunately, the 
idea of a romantic as a turbulent, Lisztian creature in- 
capable of selectivity or self-discipline still dies hard. I 
would submit that not only can a romantic endure edu- 
cation (in the fullest sense of the word), but can and 
should find it a great advantage in conveying his emo- 
tional experiences in any medium, and I cannot think 
of a better living example than Balcomb Greene. 


‘. DE RIVERA is one of our more fortunate sculptors, 
one whose reputation has been made as much in public 
architectural settings as in a museum or gallery. In spite 
of the cool northernness of his work, he is a Southerner, 
born (also in 1904) in Baton Rouge. His manual abil- 
ity became apparent while he was still a boy, and he 
quickly acquired skills as blacksmith and machinist at 
the sugar mill where his father was an engineer. After 
leaving school, he went to work in Chicago in machine 
shops, visiting the museums in his spare time. He even- 
tually became interested in sculpture, and attended draw- 
ing classes from 1928 ‘to 1931, producing his first 
sculpture in 1930. 

Except for the fact that the larger, later works were 
grouped together on the main floor, there was no visible 
principle behind the arrangement of the show, but then 
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De Rivera’s development is not espe- 
cially clear-cut either. Apart from the 
obvious technical skill in the three 
earliest works—Owl (brass), Bust 
(bronze) and Form Synthesis in Monel 
Metal, all done in 1930 and which I 
took to be of machined solid metal— 
there was nothing to distinguish them 
from other modern academic, Cubist- 
influenced pieces. Then came Flight 
(1938), done under WPA auspices, in 
aluminum. It is about the size of an 
albatross and, as a symbol, gets the 
idea across, though the rigid wing 
forms seem unnecessarily straight and 
unrhythmical. He also completed Red 
and Black this year, the first of sev- 
eral variations on a concave form like a 
stylized shell. In this version, two con- 
cave lobes of beaten aluminum sheeting 
are placed back to back as a “double 
element,” the undersides painted black, 
the insides red. In 1951, he shifted to a 
more dynamic shape typified by Blue 
and Black, in which the rounded edges 
of the forms have been sharpened to 
points. The idea reappears in 1952 and 
1956, namely in Construction 17 and 26 
(stainless steel), where it has acquired 
more scale. In both of these, the four 
crescental shapes, which would no doubt 
intersect if produced, have noticeable 
tension. Construction 26 closely resem- 
bles the piece done for the Statler Hil- 
ton in Dallas, also in 1956. 

In 1954, Rivera branched out into 
tubular metal, joined to make never- 
ending irregular hoops. These continuous 
serpents of stainless steel or bronze are 
round, triangular or quadrangular in 
section and often graduated in thick- 
ness. Flawless space traps, they seem 
mainly concerned with the beauty of 
the medium reflecting light from its 
polished skin, which has not apparently 
been touched by human hand. Besides 
being in the style for which he is proba- 
bly best known, they stood out here as 
his best works, particularly the Brussels 
Fair Construction (1958)—one of the 
largest, measuring forty-eight by sixty 
inches. But he has also been taking a 
more calligraphic approach during the 
last five or six years, and the results of 
this appeared, by comparison, flaccid 
and aimless. Construction 5 (stainless 
steel) I thought little more than a free- 
standing sculptural scrawl, not unlike 
the flourish of a vain signature. Or per- 
haps I had by now grown hungry for 
something more than the peaceful sing- 
ing-craftsmanship of it all. 

It was about this time that the ques- 
tion of why some of the pieces were 
electrically wired to revolve slowly and 
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others not came to mind. Apart from 
the curious optical effect of making it 
hard to decide which of them were, in 
fact, moving, it hinted at a vague dis- 
quiet on the part of the sculptor. Could 


it be that “the interdependence and re- 
lationships of the space, light and struc- 
ture,” as he puts it, are not, after all, the 
whole story? That something is needed 
to salt all this perfection? 


Isamu Noguchi, Storm; 
at Cordier-Warren Gallery. 


In the Galleries 


Reviews by Vivien Raynor 


Isamu Noguchi: The impact of this 
sculpture is not easy to discuss, mainly 
because its spirit seems so far removed 
from the common task of most lives. It 
is like the beautifully barbered and 
anointed face of a very rich man. The 
result of two years’ work—with assist- 
ants—these works are the manifesta- 
tions of a craving on the part of the 
sculptor for “weightlessness,” the earlier 
of the two groups being made of balsa, 
the later of aluminum. However, the 
lightness of the materials does not con- 
ceal the force and assurance with which 
they have been handled. Most of the 
metal works have been anodized in 
colors ranging from black and purple 
grape to silver or gold. Some gleam, 
others are dull. In shape they vary from 


simple concave sheets broken up by 
slots, or surfaces that are cleanly fur 
rowed and slashed into forms that catch 
the light, to free-standing columns mad 
of a sheet bent around into an octag 
onal shaft, whose sides are pierced 
with openings. Of the metal pieces, 
the large Man Walking in black alt 
minum is outstanding: two almost ver 
tical shafts between which a disk seems 
suspended do indeed appear to strié 
across the room, and—as in all his work 
—the simplicity is the sum of many sub 
tle directions of form. The balsa shapés 
are the most obviously “weightless: 
Mortality, for example, is a post sup 
porting a circular lintel from which I 
regular limbs are suspended by string 
and dangle like clusters. Noguchi doe 
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seem to excel at anything he takes up, 
and both the professionalism and the 
rather unearthly quality remind one of 
the best modern architecture. (Cordier- 
Warren, May 16—June 17.) 


Phillip Pavia, Connecticut River; 
at Kootz Gallery. 


Phillip Pavia: Pavia has, we are told, 
been involved in the local cultural im- 
broglio for some time, most notably as 
the brain behind /t Js, an avant-garde 
art magazine. He is apparently a soft- 
ball-player of some stature, and besides 
knowing everybody is himself, clearly, 
a very “in” person to know—though 
so “in” he may at the time of writing be 
already “out.” However, these bronzes 
tepresent his first public exposure as 
@ sculptor. In spite of the conventional 
medium, they are of the genus brutus, 
and are massive presences, often blocky 
in shape. They make you think about 
barking shins in the dark. Even wher 
looking at the more attenuated ones 
like Look at Me—a mass bludgeoned 
into an untidy cube and raised aloft on 
a crude kind of shaft—one is keenly 
aware of how much air is displaced. 
They all have the clumping kind of 
ugliness currently equated with mascu- 
linity, but though admitting to nothing 
they do compel attention. Only Sunday 
and Twenty, an irregular wide ribbon 
bent to form a pyramidal shape, has any 
thythm or movement. Although these 
works arouse absolutely no sympathy, 
they are very definitely there; they in- 
terrupt, arrest, and baffle. But then, 
living in a small room with an enor- 
mous sealed brown paper parcel would 
probably have the same effect. (Kootz, 
Apr. 18—May 6.) 


Robert Andrew Parker: Talent and at- 
tack are a joy to see, and one leaves 
these water colors and oils nourished, 


though not replete. As yet, Parker is 
not particularly interested in consist- 
ency. Not that he should try to be 
square and repetitive, but it appears 
that he does not absolutely trust his 
own vision and powers of selection and 
expression, with the result that he veers 
off now and then nearly into the second- 
rate. Without doubt his many land- 
scapes, figure groups and still lifes are 
most desirable. They are mainly in 
strong, clear water color (or ink?) that 
is scrambled on the paper briskly in 
bold, simple shapes. A View of Leo- 
poldville is all purple and browns de- 
scribing a palm tree against the night 
sky, with the pale city in the distance. 
Buildings and people are seen through 
three arches in A View of Tripoli, in 
dusty pinks, blues and grays. But then 
he hurtles off into illustrating a bal- 
lad, or a passage from Robert Graves, 
the text being duly inscribed by hand. 
There are also one or two portraits 
in this style, such as that of Thelonious 
Monk, sitting at the piano more up- 


right than usual, and looking significant. 


in dark glasses and a hat, his sax and 
clarinet players fitted in horizontally 
above his head. Alongside the other 
works, these seem as incongruous as a 
small boy in his father’s suit. For it 
is clear that one is in the presence of 
an imaginative and vigorous painter 
who has much to see and make his 
own, without being distracted by old 
devices that don’t fit him. (World House, 
May 31-June 24.) 


Robert Andrew Parker, Vincent Van Gogh 
in Arles (1961); 
at World House Gallery. 
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Richard Stankiewicz, Untitled; 
at Stable Gallery. 


Richard Stankiewicz: The most interest- 
ing aspect of Stankiewicz is his obvious 
talent as a sculptor. We have by now 
recovered from the idea of creating 
with the detritus of modern civilization, 
and even from the Freudian interpreta- 
tions that can be made of it. But there 
is no doubt that this young sculptor 
contorts and constricts his boilers, pipes, 
plates, chain and mesh with tremen- 
dous skill, and with wit—of a some- 
what medieval kind. Candidate, for ex- 
ample, is a construction of canisters, 
pipes and strips that comes close to a 
yelling infant in swaddling bands. The 
Dance is a large composition of caper- 
ing puppetlike figures—made of an in- 
credible assortment of pipes and metal 
shoes—that seem condemned to dance 
for eternity. Nevertheless, one felt he 
was at his best when balancing his 
shapes in a more open, organic design, 
as in the untitied piece that is a cas- 
cade of boilers, welded in mid-air, so 
to speak. (Stable, June 5-30.) 


The Creative Process: In this well-laid- 
out attempt to enlarge the public’s per- 
ception of contemporary art, we are 
shown examples of the work of fifteen 
well-known painters and sculptors, in- 
cluding such notables as Josef Albers, 
José de Creeft and the late Arshile 
Gorky. Each piece is supported by pre- 
liminary sketches and explanatory com- 
ments by the artist, all purporting to 
give the spectator a glimpse into the 
thought processes leading up to the final 
statement. This is no place to discuss 
whether the creative process can be de- 
fined—its definition is certainly an an- 
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cient and honorable  pursuit—and 
whether such efforts do in fact add any- 
thing to the impact of the results of 
the process, or succeed in transforming 
Sauls into Pauls. Also, we must refrain 
from skepticism and assume that there 
are people who have not “got” the art 
scene and want to, so this is indeed a 
brave try at gathering them into the 
fold. Such visitors would probably be 
most enriched by the sculpture, and they 
would see continuity and development 
most clearly in the progression from 
drawings to maquettes to the final 
bronze Sacrifice by Jacques Lipchitz. 
They might also notice that while Lip- 
chitz does not depart radically from his 
initial conception, Costantino Nivola, on 
the other hand, does. Out of some small 
drawings of a standing man holding a 
bucket grows a large plaster relief cast 
in, and coated with, sand. And it is im- 
mediately and fascinatingly obvious that 
the recognizable human forms have not 
so much disappeared as changed their 
shapes and their relationships to each 
other, and have, if anything, gained in- 
terest on the way. Tyros may also feel 
at ease with Elaine de Kooning’s Bull 
in several stages, though they may won- 
der a little as they watch matador and 
bull getting abstracter and abstracter, 
finally disappearing in a very large, 
brushy and rather frantic canvas, in 
which the colors—black, red and yellow 
—are left to carry the burden. As our 
hypothetical band press on, they can 
hardly fail to sense the somewhat op- 
pressive atmosphere of Sunday-school 
seriousness generated by the exhibits. 
Clearly, being an artist is no fun at all. 
It may also dawn on them that not only 
can a work of art’s gestation period be 
far longer than an elephant’s, but that 
attention tends to focus on the struggles 
of parturition at some expense to the 
offspring itself. All in all, they may be 
quite relieved to turn the corner on 
Nell Blaine’s scintillating picture of a 
Greek interior. Here is a painting of a 
room overlooking the Mediterranean, 
executed in nervous strokes of broken 
color, and very fresh and lovely, too. 
No problems here, surely. Don’t you 
believe it: all those ink and wash draw- 
ings of the room represent Miss Blaine’s 
grapplings with her muse, and we are 
given to understand that these were 
necessary before she could feel “emo- 
tionally ready” to go over the top. 
Who knows how the uninitiated re- 
act to such confessions? The cogno- 
scenti, presumably, expect to be shown 
how the emotional wheels go around. 
Anyway, there seems to be an unlimited 





supply of creators only too happy to 
show that they are regular guys, with 
problems just like everyone else. (New 
School, May 16—June 10.) 


Jose de Creeft: Docile female figures 
contain ‘themselves uneasily within the 
marble, alabaster and limestone blocks. 
The stones are beautiful, and the dic- 
tates of their original shapes and natures 
have been faithfully followed until the 
final polished stony end. Although 
De Creeft made contact with Rodin in 
Paris, there seems to be no trace of the 
master’s quivering forms that gain an- 
other dimension from the light. There 
is, rather, the formal simplification that 
was regarded by the revolutionary post- 
Rodin generation as truly sculptural. We 
see a lifetime’s experience in the carv- 
ing of each ample female shape; yet, 
vigorously executed as they are, they 
seem too ruminative for today’s tastes. 
It is also hard to reconcile the purity of 
this sculptor’s intent with his trade-mark 
of stone left rough to represent hair 
and draperies. (Contemporaries, Apr. 
17—May 6.) 





Jose de Creeft, Offering; 
at Contemporaries Gallery. 


Loren Maclver: This collection of re 
cent work shows no appreciable change 
in approach. Miss Maclver appears to 
be still preoccupied with misty light 
and singing color, and with creating 4 
somewhat fairy-tale world. She breaks 
away now and then to attempt a more 
abstract expression, as in the picture 
titled Jn Passing. This is a long, gray 
canvas on which cellular forms of vary- 
ing size are drawn in black chalk, and 
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very faintly tinted. A portrait of a 
clown and one or two cloth and paper 
collages represent another departure in- 
to the purely figurative. One preferred 
her more characteristic works that hover 
somewhere between reality and fantasy; 
Spider Web is one of these—a greenish 
haze that all but obscures dew-encrusted 
gossamer, spun between foliage which 
is barely hinted at. She is most adept at 
blending shadow and substance, as in 
Morning Cart, where light plays through 
the spokes of the wheel, casting pat- 
terns on the ground. In this the 
flickering treatment of blue-purple- 
green-yellow recalls Monet. (Matisse, 
Apr. 11-29.) 














Reuben Tam: One attempted to decide 
whether or not the geographical context 
of these landscapes was mainly responsi- 
ble for the interest they aroused, but de- 
cided eventually not to decide—in the 
approved Existentialist fashion. The sub- 
jects were Maine and Hawaii, and a 
more vigorous decision might have been 
possible had the works been shown in 
groups rather than intermingled, for it 
would be hard to find two more anti- 
thetical themes, neither of which bene- 
fited from juxtaposition. Tam deals con- 
fidently and well with the grays, pinks 
and yellows of the Maine coast in the 
morning light: Shores of Light, for ex- 
ample, is a glittering seascape? made up 
of pale green-blue and gray, with flecks 
of orange. Although his paint is not 
particularly thick, it gives an illusion of 
tichness, and the color is worked subtly 
in many variations. From what we hear 
of Hawaii, it would be impossible for a 
painter to be unreceptive to its volcanic 
forms and colors, and Tam is no ex- 
ception. Great green serrated peaks in 
Mountain Air threaten from behind a 
plume of mist, and we are made aware 
of land forms that are still evolving— 
in a more sensational way than we are 


















































Reuben Tam, Lava Cliffs; 
at Alan Gallery. 


accustomed to. Nevertheless, it is diffi- 
cult to believe in a landscape where 
green and blue masses are piped with 
such a shattering scarlet. (Alan, Apr. 
17—May 6.) 





Mike Nevelson, Group of Four Students; 
at Staempfli Gallery. 


Mike Nevelson: Here is someone who 
really uses wood with love. He controls 
the living medium, making it do his 
pleasure, yet all the while showing it off 
to its best advantage. Out of laminated 
pine, which he saws and glues and 
draws with until he arrives at a magnifi- 
cently finished and varnished whole, 
Nevelson makes blond personages that 
are often as much as seven or eight 
feet high. Without wishing to make this 
sculpture sound like carpentry—the 
workmanship is outstanding. The fig- 
ures are mostly boxlike in section, with 
rounded nozzles for heads; they seldom 
have limbs, and occasionally have small 
closets let into their midriffs. The cup- 
board of the Pregnant Princess contains 
a bottle-shaped lump of wood attached 
by a line to the interior, and it is in- 
deed a measure of this sculptor’s skill 
and personality that he can get away 
with the slightly Rabelaisian message 
that runs throughout his work. Balanc- 
ing this is a somewhat menacing and 
secretive quality that makes shapes sim- 
plified to the point of geometry breathe 
a kind of life. Who knows what is 
walled up inside them? (Staempfli, May 
16-June 10.) 


Oscar Jespers: The stone carvings pro- 
voked thoughts on the decline of the 
word “craftsmanship”: how often it is 
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used about a contemporary work of art 
when the end product does not seem to 
have justified the industry. In archaeo- 
logical contexts, it is used to distinguish 
the art of a great from a lesser civiliza- 
tion, and though we expect earlier 
artists to know what they are about, 
we don’t seem to regard skill as an un- 
derstood requisite for expressers of our 
own time. Jespers, who is Belgian, fol- 
lows the older tradition by being an 
accomplished carver and an excellent 
draftsman, and this makes pretty fasci- 
nating viewing even though his work is 
not to one’s taste. His heads and figures, 
in a selection of stones ranging from 
intractable granite to a soft limestone, 
are mostly simplified egg shapes incor- 
porating few features—sometimes only 
a nose. Whether polished or left at the 
claw or bush, according to the type of 
stone, they are encased in tight skins, 
pleasing to the touch. There are also 
standing and reclining figures, more 
static in conception, and, with their sub- 
ordination to the rectangular block 
shape, these conformed more with the 
modern academic style. The medium of 
bronze aroused a different response 
from this sculptor, and his female figures 
are somewhat more expressionistic. 
Though none of the pieces exactly plow 
virgin ground, their competence more 
than justifies their author’s quiet repu- 
iation. (Landry, May 2-31.) 


Oscar Jespers, Head of a Woman; 
at Albert Landry Gallery. 


Xceron: As the artist himself states, 
these recent water colors do not rep- 
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Jean Xceron, Tense; 
at Rose Fried Gallery. 


resent any innovations or departures, 
but are rather a “rediscovery of the aim 
and method” of his earliest work— 
which takes us back over some forty 
years. One notices immediately that 
the pictures wear an air of civilization, 
which is to say the colors are strong 
but never crude, and are applied firmly 
though with restraint. Though a product 
of Cubism, Xcéron is not caught in its 
idealogical clutches, but bends it to his 
will, making its forms convey a poetic 
mood that one would not have thought 
possible. Figures are often present, more 
realistically in some than in others, and 
one preferred those in which the Cubist 
approach was less obvious, such as 
Tense. Here, the directions of a seated 
woman are broadly indicated by a wide 
black brush-stroke, while the surround- 
ings are a blend of cool colors lit by 
passages of yellow, red and purple. In 
addition to these and the more formal- 
ized water colors, the show includes 
one entirely abstract oil, and some 
newspaper collages. (Fried, May 15- 
June 30.) 


Athos Zacharias: The glassy surface 
seems to be achieved by smearing the 
paint, and relieving it by intermittent 
spatter. Where shapes emerge, they are 
usually one or two rectangular masses 
whose characters are often varied tex- 
turally by scrubbing or mottling white 
across a darker tone. One found the 
technique to be more effective in the 
smaller scale of the sketches, of which 
two black and white ones pleasingly sug- 
gested city lights. Colors in the larger 
works (some of these looked a little 
like desert mirages) ranged through 
yellow ocher, viridian, black and pink, 
but their combination gave muddy re- 
sults. (Mayer, May 9-June 10.) 


George Mueller: Using mainly a felt pen 
or perhaps oil pastel, Mueller has set 
down a number of random thoughts 
bearing on Long Island or upstate 
landscapes. He has two distinct styles: 


nonobjective and Surreal—though there 
is a sprinkling of drawings that fall into 
neither category, such as Beloved Eak- 
ins, a gray mist which seems to be 
shrouding a single scull—a charming 
and evocative picture. Although he has 
considerable mastery of both media, the 
pastels make a more lasting impression, 
being simple sweeps and squares of ef- 
fective, fleshy color. (Borgenicht, May 
31—June 30.) 


Louise Nevelson: A group of Nevelsons 
is as exciting as a trapeze act, and makes 
an exhilarating experience that is most 
unusual in the visual arts—a medium 
which has acquired more than its share 
of club bores. Whether it is because her 
latest constructions are sprayed with 
gold paint, or whether the ingredients 
are becoming more ornate, she seems 
to be entering a baroque phase, and 
seems also to be working on a larger 
scale. The pigeonholes of the “walls” 


Louise Nevelson Sculptures; 
at Martha Jackson Gallery. 


are perhaps fuller, and one thought 
there were more claw-and-balls among 
their contents, all of which seem to have 
started out in the statelier homes. But 
they could never have looked as august 
and glistening as they do now, trans- 
fixed by the Nevelson spell. In the gal- 
lery upstairs, where the curtains are 
drawn, are constructions from her black 
and white eras. Black monoliths of all 
sizes cluster together in a dark corner, 
while white “reliefs” are spotlighted on 
the other side of the room. They aft 
excellently displayed, in the best theatr- 
cal tradition, and it is impossible t 
imagine anyone being indifferent to this 
crowd of entities exuding their weitd 
personality. This reviewer, for one, is 
grateful that their creator grew up if 
Rockland, Maine, in this century, 
not in Salem, Massachusetts (for exam 
ple), in the seventeenth century. (Jack 
son, Apr. 12—May 6.) 


Stefan Martin: Having achieved a repvu- 
tation in wood engraving, Martin is now 
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concentrating on painting. From the few 
engravings included, it appears that he 
works on a large scale, and his method, 
which involves a magnifying glass, re- 
sults in silky-looking prints of figures 
and animals, made up of incredibly 
fine lines. Painting must be a glorious 
liberation for him, and he attacks it 
roughly, attending only to the simplest 
masses, which he indicates by som- 
ber though strong color. Figures are 
grouped or set singly in rooms, with 
passages of yellow, red, green or blue 
illuminating the larger forms of dark 
greens and browns. Reclining Figure 
was the most arresting, because the 
shape was more directly stated. One felt 
that Martin was still struggling for his 
mode of expression: sometimes the 
freely slapped paint becomes muddy, 
and does not jell into a coherent state- 
ment; he also shows tendencies toward 
the contemporary cliché of barrelly 
bodies on stilt legs. But such faults may 
well and understandably be the result 
of trying to get as far away as possible 
from the strictures of the engraving tech- 
nique, and certainly need not become 
engrained. (Roko, May 1-24.) 


Adja Yunkers: These black-and-white 
lithographs have been magnificently 
printed by Messrs. Horak and Antrea- 
sian, of the Tamarind Lithography 
Workshop in Los Angeles. It would 
seem that every speckle of the ink 
washes has been trapped, and whites 
and grays have never looked more 
silvery against a black which is velour. 
One is in debt to William Jay Smith 
for telling us in his introduction that 
the prints concern the skies of Venice, 
and one applauds his discretion in 
omitting the name of J. M. Turner in 
the dissertation, especially since he 
feels it is impossible to “paint” Venice. 
He informs us that “Here, abstracted, 
are the fury of Tintoretto and the 
sweep of Tiepolo”; that No. VIII, 
which is oval in shape, is “an opal in 
X-ray, containing in miniature the re- 
flected outline of all force, human and 
divine.” Such vision borders on the 
supernatural, for which one has a prop- 
er respect, and so retires from the fray 
with Falstaffian discretion. (Emmerich, 
May 16—June 16.) 


Adja Yunkers, Skies of Venice Vil; 
at Emmerich Gallery. 
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INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS 


Venice: Temporary Imports 


BY CREIGHTON GILBERT 


Taz Venetians would not only like you to visit their city; 
they would like you to come right now. Hence, to the 
permanent displays of their art they have added tempo- 
rary exhibitions. Naturally these are of Venetian artists. 
Venice is, speaking economically, the purest artistic ex- 
porter among the world’s great cities. Its art is scattered 
everywhere, but it has scarcely ever taken to itself paint- 
ings by artists of other places. Even Paris and Madrid, 
those artistically chauvinistic towns, are full of Titians, 
but Venice has no Velazquez, no Poussin. Thus the con- 
ditions for temporary reimportation are ideal. 

The major effort this summer goes to Carlo Crivelli 
(at the Ducal Palace, until October 10). Crivelli belongs 


Carlo Crivelli, Two Apostles; 
detail from altarpiece, Cathedral of Ascoli Piceno. 


in time to the Early Renaissance, the age of Carpaccio 
and Giovanni Bellini. But he veers away in spirit and in 
geography. He was a Venetian by birth—which is not 
true of some of the other most distinguished painters 
here before and after. But our first knowledge of him 
comes when, in his twenties, he was sentenced to six 
months in jail for having taken away a sailor’s wife to 
live in his house. The apparent result emerges from the 
next document, in which he had taken up citizenship in 
Zara, on the Dalmatian coast. But then he moved again 
to the Marches of east-central Italy. This is still today 
an area of mountain villages, and there Crivelli spent 
the last twenty-five years of his career. He never returned 
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home, but always took care to mention in his signatures 
that he was a Venetian. For his clients, who had not 
heard about the Renaissance, he produced brilliant, com- 
plicated altarpieces of the most polished, twisted Late 
Gothic. We cannot be sure why he stayed away. It may 
have been because of his record, but it may also be that 
his talents were for this out-of-date finery, and that he 
knew he was better off as the big fish in a small pond. 

The one work of Crivelli’s youth that is identified with 
certainty (Verona Museum) shows him as a talented 
young modern, very much in line with what was being 
explored by Mantegna, who was of just the same age. 
Crivelli was able to use some of these qualities later, but 
he threw away most of them. He kept the hard, round, 
carved form and the jewel colors, but he abandoned all 
that was flexible and all that referred to the natural world: 
organic movement, landscape, air, textural variety. In 
his first great altarpieces in the Marches he is perfect in 
his way, which is the way of the provincial with metro- 
politan training: intensely developing formal exactitude, 
sloughing off all that is casual and all that refers to ordi- 
nary living. 

With high-keyed perfection, fingers, hair, even sheets 
of paper, and of course ornamental elements like crowns 
and robes, become strong, taut, elastic networks of twin- 
ing line. Through these, if at all, passion is transmitted, 
but it seems less like passion than some fantastic gold- 
smithry. 

The problem for an artist now becomes, how to de- 
velop. The exhibition, presenting the works in sequence, 
shows that Crivelli did not. His first altarpieces are the 
most perfect. The following ones become routine, sym- 
metrical memories of the first ones. In his late years 
Crivelli gave in to the one fatal temptation: he looked at 
life and at modern art. The Dead Christ superimposes, 
upon the shiny patterns of the figures, real shadow. It’s 
like African carving debased by missionaries. 


Sia exhibition is not a novelty to the scholar. Crivelli 
turns out to be just what had been expected. The works 
one had not seen from Ascoli Piceno are just like those 
that one had seen from London. It is hard for an artist 
whose style is ornament to show variety. But the more 
serious-minded public: may gain in pleasurable richness 
of experience by getting to know him, for he corresponds 
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Crivelli, Christ Child; detail from 


Montefiore altarpiece, Museum of Fine Arts, Brussels. 
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to twentieth-century taste for the non-tonal, non-spatial 
art of brilliant color. Twentieth-century art, from Picasso 
to billboards, is fast art: it makes an immediate impact 
on the highway or in the color-plate book, by being 
bright and direct, whether or not further levels of mean- 
ing emerge later. Raphael has to be looked at a while 
before anything happens, and most art of the Western 
tradition is slow. (This is why tourists in Italian museums 
trudge with glazed eyes at the rate of eight seconds per 
masterpiece.) Our “museum without walls” is not uni- 
versal, but very selective, rejecting only the classics and 
taking the far out. From the Renaissance, the twentieth 
century has adopted several previously forgotten masters, 
all of them provincial and formalistic in their time: Piero 
della Francesca, Giovanni di Paolo, Crivelli. 

There are, to be sure, some real objects in these pic- 
tures, but they are in the very narrow range of things that 
have the right shape to match an artificial style. This hap- 
pens elsewhere; as Beardsley liked lilies and Pisanello 
greyhounds, Crivelli—another artist of extreme arti- 
ficiality at the dying end of a tradition—likes cucumbers. 
The objects so treated become highly charged. This 
makes one wonder whether they are symbolic, and at 
times they certainly are; for instance, the lit and ex- 
tinguished candles in the Dead Christ certainly refer to 
the fact that Christ died in his human nature but not in 
his divine nature; they recall the extinguished candle 
painted by Mantegna, an artist admired by Crivelli, with 
the splendid Latin inscription: “Nothing is stable but the 
divine, all else is smoke.” Along with Mantegna, Crivelli 
certainly admired some other artists. One of these must be 
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Crivelli, Pieta; Brera Gallery, Milan. 


Bartolomeo Vivarini, who sometimes painted in his re- 
gion, even producing altarpieces of the same pattern with 
Christ and apostles in little frames. Bartolomeo was old- 
fashioned and decorative, with similar high color, but he 
is a bit more citified and less perfectly unreal—a logical 
bridge between Crivelli and the living art of Venice. 

Such notes as these might make small additions to the 
excellent catalogue by Pietro Zampetti. But in its general 
tone the exhibition is indeed a fully realized scholar’s 
show: all the paintings shown have a clear right to be 
there. This comes in striking contrast to the indiscrimi- 
nate Giorgione exhibition in this series a few years ago, 
and almost has the effect of a puritanical reform. 

What is really a discovery for the scholar here is not 
Crivelli at all, but instead the two rooms of works by 
artists of his generation in the Marches. They are not 
represented in London and the Louvre, so that to bring 
their refined altarpieces down from the dark parish 
churches of the mountain villages is a special revelation. 
Scholars will be able to show that some puzzle paintings 
are by them. We can also admire them. Nicola di Maestro 
Antonio of Ancona, for instance, less perfect and chill 
than Crivelli, is a genuine artist in a related mode: for 
him the sinuosities and ruby-brightnesses open up a pat- 
tern of wild and vigorous agitation. 


es exhibition in Venice belongs to a series that 
has ignored tourist values consistently. For the last five 
or six years the Cini Foundation has shown each yeaf 
Venetian drawings of the Renaissance and eighteenth 
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century that belong to a collection in another country. 
Exhibitions of drawings are sensible, because they are 
normally not on the wall even at home, but in a drawer; 
the Cini installation is beautifully functional without jazz 
or tricks—it’s all in a row at eye level, well lighted. And 
this year’s exhibition (to September 30) comes from the 
Austrian national collection, the Albertina, whose forty 
thousand sheets give it some claim to be the greatest in 
the world. As always in this series, the catalogue is logi- 
cally written by the lender; here Otto Benesch, the direc- 
tor of the Albertina, has included some drawings not con- 
tained in the collection’s own older catalogues, and has 
new suggestions about others. 

Spanning over three centuries in varied techniques and 
viewpoints, the exhibition as such has less unity than one 
might suppose. And the new proposals of authorship are 
rather unsatisfying in a number of cases. Some drawings 
are included because of their interest as historic docu- 
ments. So the best procedure is perhaps to stop beside the 
many that are wonderful. Pordenone (sadly omitted from 
the recent loan show of Italian drawings in America) 
appears in a superb figure, whose line is as urgent as its 
thematic allusion, showing beautifully how he was in 
their generation the one match for Titian—in expres- 
siveness, though not in success. A superb allegorical 
figure by Veronese (strangely labeled “school of”) uses 
white chalk on blue-gray paper to make the same planar 


Pordenone, Soldier; 
Albertina Museum, Vienna. 
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Giovanni Domenico Tiepolo, Head of an Oriental; 
Albertina Museum, Vienna. 


throbbing life through light as his paintings, and, more 
than they do, works with tiny points of glassy sparkle. 
The same label, “school of Veronese,” is used for an un- 
known master, shown in two drawings, who exploits 
Mannerism with a virtually frivolous enjoyment of dash 
and speed. Mannerist in his paradoxes of shape and 
direction, he avoids its tightness and its humorlessness, 
opening up his forms like a real Venetian. 

The eighteenth century in Venice produces such obvi- 
ously great draftsmen, and they were so prolific, that the 
exhibitor’s job is easy. Yet it thereby becomes a pleasure 
to take note of a merely talented artist like Giuseppe 
Diziani. A saint being martyred by being dropped off the 
side of a boat lets us hear him splash with a plop, pre- 
cisely because of the slightly gauche angularity of the 
linear net. 

Tiepolo’s jeux d’esprit, however familiar, are invariably 
fresh, as in this figure for the cornice of a palace ceiling. 
The drawing by his underrated son, Domenico, is a 
famous one, but is nevertheless a surprise, and shows the 
virtue of the exhibition. For it is entirely made with quiv- 
ering lines of chalk in an unexpected creamy brown. All 
good Venetian exhibitions end with Guardi, who here, 
without his water and clouds, holds architecture in sus- 
pension which might melt in the next moment. 


a third exhibit of special interest is, suitably enough, 
still more a special scholar’s show, and again presents a 
provincial artist who has a special value to the modern 
eye. This is the eighteenth-century painter Nicola Grassi, 
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known only to a few specialists, of whom seventy paint- 
ings are assembled (to October 15) in the charming town 
of Udine where his activity centered. Small towns in Italy 
not infrequently mount large exhibitions of local artistic 
heroes for quite external reasons: the museum director 
can do something new in this and in few other ways; he 
can persuade local businessmen to finance them in the 
hope that tourists will come; and he can have the paint- 
ings cleaned and repaired, a job which, otherwise, they 
will tell him they can’t afford. This is one of the best 
examples, no less than fifty paintings having been cleaned, 
and deftly mounted in a church that has been divided 
into bright rooms by stretched muslin. The paintings 
again mostly come from tiny parishes, though a few rep- 
resent the artist’s brief assault on Venice itself. 

Grassi turns out to be a fascinating painter. He is com- 
pletely in the mood of the eighteenth century, which from 
Watteau to Guardi worked with floating color. But Wat- 
teau, Guardi and all the famous men made their shifting 
tints a vehicle for their social psychology of feeling and 
wit. In Grassi this tends to be absent, and the colors them- 
selves remain the one focus of his attention, possibly 
again because of the formalistic pressures on the provin- 
cial artist. This is not always true to the same extent. The 
portraits are competent and standard, and some of the 
altarpieces are no more than routine. 

But elsewhere this changes, and perhaps most of all in 


the long series of pictures, including the twelve apostles, 
in the remote Cathedral of Tolmezzo. Having to paint 


the same design over and over, and with little interest in 
the expressive variety of bearded holy men, or perhaps 
just because nobody was looking, Grassi develops fabu- 
lous harmonies; one robe is in deep ocher against a 
slightly pink gray, another is in purplish brown with pink 
lights, another gray-green with canary highlights. The 
intensity of the paintings comes in these broad, lumi- 
nous swashes. The photographs not only fail to show 
this, but even suggest a stronger characterization of the 
faces than exists: this may well be because the faces are 
so rapidly and loosely assembled that eccentric carica- 
turing effects happen. It may show up better in a rela- 
tively well-known work, the Lot and His Daughters, 
where the execution is allowed to hang on a conventional 
base of eighteenth-century curving design and sensual 
overtones. 

This straight drive toward the sensibility of the color 
surface has few predecessors. Perhaps the best parallel is 
with the fluid, almost formless surfaces of Van Dyck, 
who left a set of twelve apostles in Genoa a century be- 
fore Grassi painted. Yet in Van Dyck, as in Grassi’s con- 
temporaries such as Piazzeta and the young Tiepolo, the 
color swath is a means to a2 very direct end, the presen- 
tation of an aristocratic individual. In Grassi it comes 
close to being an object of contemplation in itself, and 
thus modern. As modern as we can see elsewhere in 
Venice (for the city is by exception hospitable to twen- 
tieth-century artists of all countries, as everybody knows) 
in Sam Francis and Riopelle. 


Nicola Grassi, Lot and His Daughters; Civic Museum, Udine. 
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Paris Report: 


Wi HAVE been having two official retro- 
spectives devoted to the work of dead 
and somewhat neglected eminences. 
They seem to me events more interest- 
ing and more clearly symptomatic of 
our scene and climate than any of the 
dizzying multitude of exhibitions in the 
galleries these last months. The first is 
the Maillol Centennial at the Musée 
d’Art Moderne; the second, a tempo- 
rary installation in the Louvre of 145 
paintings, oil sketches and drawings by 
Gustave Moreau. This latter show has 
assumed the aspect of a “Panthéonisa- 
tion,” the culmination of a carefully 
planned campaign to secure a place for 
Moreau within the canon of modern 
painting. As such, it calls, I think, for 
extensive comment. 

The exhibition has been organized by 
M. Jean Paladilhe, the curator of the 
Moreau Museum, and Mr. Ragnar von 
Holten, a young Swedish-German paint- 
er and art historian. I might say in pass- 
ing that M. Jean Cassou’s description 
of Mr. von Holten as an “écrivain d’art,” 
intended here and always as a supreme 
courtesy, reflects a characteristically 
French contempt for the critical faculty 
and an enduring nostalgia for the tradi- 
tion of the inspired amateur: Diderot, 
Baudelaire and company. 

But why was it thought necessary to 
transfer these canvases from the Mu- 
seum on the Rue de La Rochefoucauld 
to the newly opened exhibition premises 
of the Louvre’s Pavillon Mollien? Mo- 
feau had, of course, been adopted by 
the Surrealists. Breton had, with that 
early, unerring flair of his, seen the 
Visionary beneath the Academician’s 
mask. The current attempt at rehabili- 
tation is quite another and more com- 
plicated matter; it reflects a variety of 
surprisingly compatible motives. M. 
Julien Alvard, for reasons all his own, 
started the ball rolling last year by in- 
cluding in his exhibition of “Antago- 
isms”! one of the now celebrated oil 
sketches. This cavalier rapidity of execu- 
tion seemed to him prophetic of our 
own postwar painting. M. Alvard was, 
of course, concerned with finding as 
Many historical precedents as possible 
to confer respectability on l'art informel 
and its derivatives. More recently, we 
ee ee ae 
‘See the Paris column in ARTS for Febru- 
ary, 1960. 

















































Moreau and Maillol 


BY ANNETTE MICHELSON 


have had Mr. von Holten’s monograph 
on Moreau,” a crowning touch in more 
ways than one. Add to this strong sup- 
port from the Academie des Beaux-Arts, 


fighting for its life and reputation?— 


for Moreau was, after all, a member of 


Gustave Moreau, Fleur Mystique. 


this Academy and of the Legion of 


Honor—and you have the elements of 
a Moreau Revival. 
An odd constellation of interests, as 


you see, gives this enterprise a flavor 


of ambiguity. Turn to the pictures, and 


it seems highly questionable. Almost 


without exception these canvases dis- 
play a particularly feeble academicism 
and that kind of peculiar nineteenth- 
century, middle-class ugliness for which 
Auden once coined the term “hideola.” 


Nothing in them could have justified 
this ceremonious transfer; something 


about them seemed to, I presume. Sev- 


*L’Art Fantastique, Editions J. J. Pauver, 
Paris, 1960. 
3See ARTS for April, 1961. 













eral things, in fact, but principally that 
tantalizing historical enigma: What drew 
Rouault, Matisse and Marquet to Mo- 
reau’s atelier, what kept them there, what 
was Moreau’s relationship to his cele- 
brated students? One turns to the pic- 
tures again, and they are obstinately 
mute. That ineradicable fact is just as 
stubborn, however; it teases, nags at the 
mind. There is a sense in which Moreau 
is a trap, a decoy, a veritable Lorelei, 
created by History to tempt the earnest 
scholar. One can understand Mr. von 
Holten’s surrender; he commands our 
sympathy, but not our approval. One 
small oil sketch, Le Jeune Homme et 
l’'Ange de la Mort, done with consider- 
able freedom and coloristic intensity, 
casually suggests something of Rouault’s 
manner. We do know, too, that Rouault 
was for a time curator of the Moreau 
Museum. Nothing, however, authorizes 
us to see Moreau as the bridge between 
the Romantics and the Fauves. The 
Moreau Problem must, on the basis of 
all internal, formal evidence, remain an 
open one; the historians, like the anthro- 
pologists, must continue the search for 
the “missing link.” 

There is, to begin with, the question 
of Moreau’s relation to his elders, to 
the Romantics, among others. Far from 
“intensifying” the fury of Delacroix, 
Moreau seems irrepressibly, infallibly 
to have debased every source upon which 
he drew: Mantegna, Ingres,* Delacroix, 
Chassériau, and even Thomas Couture. 
All are plundered and violated with the 
brutality of incompetence, for Moreau 
seems, on the whole, to have lacked 
even that degree of technical, Beaux- 
Arts skill which set the standard for 
academic excellence in his time. 

Unfortunately, none of the more em- 
inent students has been specific in his 
account of Moreau’s teaching, though 
all speak touchingly of his courtesy, 
hospitality and extreme generosity of 
spirit. To attempt, as Mr. von Holten 
and his supporters have done, to estab- 
lish on the basis of roll call, a place 
for Moreau in the modern, revolution- 
ary tradition, is to court failure—and 
accusations of vulgar historicism and of 
bad faith. This accusation gains impulse, 
moreover, from Mr. von Holten’s singu- 
lar reticence—shared, indeed, by almost 
everyone involved in the Revival—to 
discuss with any frankness or precision 
the subject matter or imagery of this 
work. For surely if ever an oeuvre 
begged for an intelligently conducted, 
psychoanalytically oriented iconological 
study, it is this one. These proliferative, 








4Comparisons of Moreau’s Jupiter and 
Semele and Oedipus and the Sphinx with 
Ingres’s Jupiter and Thetis and Oedipus 
and the Sphinx illustrate this point. 
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sado-masochistic phantasies reek of 
“blood, death and delight”: they are 
heady as perfume. Nothing, in this con- 
nection, is more amusing than Moreau’s 
disapproval of Rodin. (He speaks in a 
notebook of Rodin’s “constant sadism, 
like that of Rops and all those rotten 
modern sensibilities: stupid mixtures of 
beerhall mysticism and boulevard por- 
nography, combined with talent, consid- 
erable talent.”) Nothing, perhaps, but 
M. Paladilhe’s insistence on Moreau’s 
“normality.” “Gustave Moreau was in 
no way neurotic or unbalanced . 
There was nothing morbid about his 
tastes; he was wonderfully imaginative, 
had the gift of vision, perhaps, but the 
visions were those of a healthy mind, 
a pure soul, a clear intelligence . . .”5 
Mr. von Holten manages to keep a 
straight face. So, for that matter, with 
the exception of M. Cassou, has every- 
one else, and the spectacle of this elab- 
orately organized imposture, involving 
in a clearly uncomfortable complicity 
curators, academicians, scholars, critics 
and “écrivains d'art,” would be hilarious 
if its intellectual dishonesty were not so 
dangerous and disheartening. Mr. von 
Holten is, then, content to note, on the 
one hand, a few biographical details 
(Moreau’s relation to his mother, the 
catastrophic effect of her death, etc.) 
and, on the other, the misogynous qual- 
ity of the imagery, the obsessively pro- 
liferating use of the serpentine arabesque, 
the idealized, androgynous treatment of 
the male nude, without, of course deign- 
ing either to draw and apply the most 
banal, immediately obvious conclusions 
or to pursue other more elaborate and 
subtle interpretive possibilities. M. Cas- 
sou, to be sure, infinitely more supple, 
urbane as usual, has written the best 
of his official prefaces in years. He, for 
one, is obviously unable to surmount 
his inner reserves as to this dubious 
enterprise; they show through as they 
have not been permitted to do on other 
official occasions (and all of M. Cassou’s 
occasions are, unfortunately, official). 
Neither the crisis of the Academy, the 
pressures of history and historicism nor 
the charms of “camp” have prevailed 
upon him. He has, moreover, an inter- 
esting notion or two as to the origins 
and significance of a style of phantasy 
which characterizes the painting and 
writing of a generation of middle-class 
civil servants and office workers unable 
to find release, as had the Romantics, 
in identification with a revolutionary 
goal and ideal. 


5Catalogue, Exposition Gustave Moreau, 


Editions Musées Nationaux, Paris, 1961. 
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The sinister sadness of this painting 
derives, however, not from its obsessive 
eroticism; that constitutes, on the con- 
trary, its richness; it claims our sym- 
pathy and commands our deepest inter- 
est—my own, at least. Certainly, in any 
case, to reject a painter’s work—whether 
that of Moreau, Balthus, Hokusai, or 
even (God save us!) that of Léonor Fini 
—on the basis of its erotic sources, 
would seem an elementary error. But 
Moreau’s painting is condemned not by 


Maillol, Pomona. 


this (M. Paladilhe’s attempt to confer 
a bill of good health upon the artist is, 
of course, insulting, to Moreau and to 
us), but by the painter’s peculiar love- 
lessness as a painter. The work abounds 
in ambitious, unfinished machines, aban- 
doned once the “inspiration,” sustained 
only by a compulsion to work out the 
image, had spent itself. Moreover, the 
ugliness of the painted surface, the vul- 
garity and carelessness of the facture 
testify to an impatience, a lack of re- 
spect—or love—for painting as a medi- 
um. The details of costume, of setting, 
are, of course, “delineated” with ex- 
treme care; and that acquisitiveness 
which seems indissociable from the aes- 


thetics and eroticism of the nineteenth 
century, that relentless and insatiable 
fetishism which found release on the 
stages and in the salons of Victoria’s 
England and Napoleon the Third’s 
France, convert these immense surfaces, 
like those of the Pre-Raphaelites, into 
visual inventories of contemporary dec- 
orators’ storehouses. Like the Pre-Ra- 
phaelite paintings, they evoke the de- 
based theatrical style of their period. 
More than anything else they are “Odé- 
onesque.” To impose Moreau’s work in 
quantity is to kill him; to determine 
with some approximation of precision 
his modest place in the art of his time 
would be a respectable undertaking. I 
presume that the exhibition of Moreau, 
Bresdin and Redon scheduled for the 
coming season in New York will attempt 
to do just this. 


Tue Maillol Centennial, too, seems to 
have made most people uncomfortable. 
Organized, I believe, by M. Dorival 
(catalogues at the Moderne are never 
very specific on these matters) with the 
active assistance of Mme. Dina Vierny, 
Maillol’s model and the companion of 
his late years, it includes somewhat over 
a hundred sculptures, twenty-five draw- 
ings and a considerable number of litho- 
graphs, engravings, illustrated books, 
decorative objects. It covers, therefore, 
the entire range of Maillol’s work, re- 
minding us that his career as a sculptor 
really began relatively late, at the age 
of forty. 

The general reaction has been one of 
boredom and rejection. The press com- 
plained of monotony, artists said Maillol 
had never “developed.” One person, 
presently engaged in writing a history 
of sculpture, said to me, “It’s a some 
what stupid kind of sculpture, don’t you 
think?” But one could hardly help re 
marking that these complaints were 
made, for the most part, by a generation 
which accepts without a murmur the 
annual string of Mathieus, Singiers of 
Hartungs ritualistically assembled on the 
gallery walls of the Rue du Faubourg 
St. Honoré. Questions of fashion and 
conformism aside, something seemed 
definitely wrong, and the unanimity of 
the verdict and its persistently illogical 
character seemed to point to some real 
difficulty. 

I suspect, then, that to a postwat 
generation that image of human aspifa- 
tion for which Maillol was the happy 
and officially endorsed spokesman n0 
longer corresponds to a felt reality. The 
image was. in fact, a multiple one, for 
it seemed to his own generation (t 
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Vollard, let us say), and to his imme- 
diate posterity (M. Cassou), to express 
as well, the values and graces of that 
| Mediterranean civilization with which 
the France of the Third Republic chose 
to identify herself. That this identifica- 
tion was neither entire, organic nor ut- 
terly innocent is certain, but it was real 
4 or,rather, founded upon a reality. Above 
, all, it was a source of power, productive. 
It involved, of course, an identification 
with, and a celebration of, an order in 
Nature; it expressed itself in an art of 
sensuality and sensual refinement, in an 
Apollonian mode. The loss of this sense 
of identification, the distance now ob- 
taining between sensibility and Nature, 
expresses itself in that intensity of pathos 
and paradox which characterizes French 
art since the war. France no longer 
seems to continue a Mediterranean tra- 
dition. Neither her literature, her music 
nor her art can be said to do so. Mon- 
taigne’s voice has been drowned out by 
Pascal’s, and those who have been nur- 
tured upon the sculpture of Giacometti 
and Richier, upon Miiller and even upon 
César,® those who claim them for their 
own cannot find their way back to 
Maillol. 

I found, however, a walk through 
the rooms inhabited by these bronzes 
and marbles an exalting experience. One 
had not, for a long time, been given 
an occasion to verify the full expressive 
and formal range provided by the study 
of the female nude. It is precisely that 
range which gives depth and savor to 
Maillol’s reply to the Blanqui Monu- 
ment Committee. When asked how he 
envisaged his work commissioned as 
homage to the great socialist, he unhesi- 
tatingly replied, “A female nude,” of 
course. It is a celebrated anecdote. In 
this exhibition it “comes true,” perhaps 
truest in the two Pomonas (one with 
dropped arms, the other with raised 
arms) of 1936 and 1937—for Maillol’s 
failure to develop is pure myth. 

What distinguishes all this sculpture, 
however, is that particularly loving sensi- 
tivity to the multiple expressive possi- 
bilities of the surface. It is instructive, 
I believe, to remember that Maillol’s 
sculptural oeuvre, which began in 1906, 
was preceded by years of artisanal ac- 
tivity. He turned, with Gauguin’s en- 
couragement, totapestry-makingin 1892, 
then to ceramics. He was, in fact, for 
Many years dependent upon this kind 
of work to earn his living. He designed 
fountains, lamps, vases—and a cradle 
is exhibited. Certainly in the very great 
works, in the Leda, Phryné and others, 





“Both Giacometti and César have been ap- 
Pointed by Malraux to the sculpture jury 
for the Beaux-Arts competition this year. 


one finds a life which surges beneath 
the modeled surface, a rhythm which 
runs in counterpoint to that of the 
sculpture’s envelope. This is what gives 
life to the great examples of the potter’s 
medium. 

Maillol’s painting seems to have de- 
clined as his sculptural style developed; 
the early canvases, most particularly Les 
Lavandiéres of 1893, “Nabiste” in style 
(though its date precedes that of his 
friendship with the group), are far 
superior to the later ones. The drawings 
in sanguine and pastel are amazingly 
even, unswervingly sure, and, if you 
like, utterly unclever. Nothing in this 
exhibition gives an impression of greater 
power than this huge assemblage of 
nudes, each occupying its page with the 
authority of divine right—constituting, 
that is to say, a demonstration of the 
art of mise-en-page. Only one, a small 
pencil sketch of Mme. Maillol in Her 
Bath, seems merely clever, for the sub- 
ject is immersed in water, enveloped by 
the tub’s outline as by a mandorla, with 
only the head and one foot punctuating 
the water’s surface. This very small, 
early piece and one sculpture made me 
begin to see what my historian-friend 
might have meant by Maillol’s stupidity. 
The monument to Cézanne seemed 
highly “intelligent,” allusive above all, 
dead. Indeed, it suggests Poussin doing 
Cézanne over from nature! Maillol is 
clearly ill at ease here. His “stupidity” 
was simply that most organic form of 
intelligence—that of creation in love and 
in fidelity to himself. 


Annette Michelson 


The Sixth Sao Paulo Bienal, to be 
held at the Museum of Modern 
Art of Sao Paulo in Brazil from 
September 10 to December 31, 
will show work representing re- 
cent trends in nearly fifty nations 
—from Europe, Asia, Africa and 
the Americas. The Museum of 
Modern Art in New York has se- 
lected one hundred works of art 
to represent the United States, 


under the sponsorship of the In- 
ternational Council of the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. Fourteen 
Americans will be included, with 
Reuben Nakian, Robert Mother- 
well and Leonard Baskin repre- 
sented in one-man shows. 


The Second Biennale de Paris 
will be held at ihe municipal 
Musée d’Art Moderne from Sep- 
tember 29 to November 5. 
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The Emblems of A. P. Ryder 


By LESLIE KATZ 


His work is the essence of poetry; it is alien to the realm 
of aesthetics pure, for it has very special spiritual histories 
to relate. —NMarsden Hartley, in an essay on Ryder. 


W uses Albert Pinkham Ryder painted a tree, a cloud, a 
wave, an animal, or a human being, he managed at once 
to simplify and to elaborate its image, infusing its char- 
acteristic shape with a supernatural force, the essence of 
poetry. We are moved, looking at one of his paintings, 
by the exaltation of forms, refined by him until they be- 
come sculptured outlines on the canvas, the familiar, 
common subject alive with originality. “Very special 
spiritual histories” serves as an accurate description not 
only of his approach to limning visual objects, but to his 
selection of the stories, poems and myths which, on a 





Portrait of Ryder by J. A. Weir; 
collection National Academy of Design. 
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level no more complex or less simple than his forms, he 
used as literary subject matter. Just as he evokes the 
elemental spirit of a vegetable or animal (that dignity of 
existence which in primitive religion was the “mana” of 
being), he succeeds in conveying the essential meaning 
and pith of a legend or story.* 

A myth used by him in a painting, whether adapted 
from the Fables of La Fontaine, from the Bible, Percy’s 
Reliques, or any favorite collection, was to Ryder a root 
parable, to be spatially dramatized. The meaning of the 
story was as simple as the meaning of a tree. Both in his 
choice of the moment in the story painted and in his 
visualization of it in scene or landscape, he sought em- 
blematic perfection. By concentrating on massive sim- 
plicities, he created memorable visions. 

In statements he made as well as poems he composed, 
he left clear indications of the specific tenor of his in- 
terest. One of the most comprehensive appeared under 
the title “Paragraphs from the Studio of a Recluse” in 
the Broadway Magazine in 1905, and is quoted at length 
in the monograph just published by Mr. Lloyd Goodrich 
(an invaluable sourcebook). Ryder describes how he first 
developed his technique: 


Nature is a teacher who never deceives. . . . In my de- 
sire to be accurate I became lost in a maze of detail. Try 
as I would, my colors were not those of nature. My leaves 
were infinitely below the standard of a leaf, my finest 
strokes were coarse and crude. The old scene presented 
itself one day before my eyes framed in an opening 
between two trees. It stood out like a painted canvas— 
the deep blue of a midday sky—a solitary tree, brilliant 
with the green of early summer, a foundation of brown 
earth and gnarled roots. There was no detail to vex 
the eye. Three solid masses of form and color—sky, 
foliage and earth—the whole bathed in an atmosphere 
of golden luminosity. I threw my brushes aside; they 
were too small for the work at hand. I squeezed out 
big chunks of pure, moist color and taking my palette 
knife, I laid on blue, green, white and brown in great 
sweeping strokes. As I worked I saw that it was good 
and clean and strong. I saw nature springing into life 
on my dead canvas. It was better than nature, for it 





*A comprehensive survey of Ryder’s work was presented 
this year (April 8-May 12) at the Corcoran Gallery of Art 
in Washington. Organized by Henri Dorra, Assistant Di- 
rector of the Gallery, the exhibition was accompanied by a 
handsomely produced catalogue with text by Lloyd Good- 
rich, Director of the Whitney Museum of American Art. 
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was vibrating with the thrill of a new creation. Exult- 
antly I painted until the sun sank below the horizon, 
then I raced around the fields like a colt let loose, and 
literally bellowed for joy. 


Just as the scene became “three solid masses” and 
appeared on his canvas as “‘a new creation,” so the story 
of Joan of Arc, tales from Shakespeare and Chaucer, 
poems by Poe, Drake, Moore and other poets all took 
form, reinterpreted by him, without “details to vex,” re- 
duced to essentials that demonstrate a literary talent 
complementing and influencing his plastic values. 

Almost without exception, the myths he chose and the 
| spect of the plot he depicts dramatize the moment of 
Vision and discovery, when the creative significance of the 
event taking place becomes clear to the hero and heroine, 
in the form of a vision—as Ryder himself, painting the 
“old scene,” made a discovery that would have profound, 
long-term consequences, and found therein his own career 
and his own destiny, an extraordinary meaning becoming 
immanent in an ordinary scene. 


The Tempest; collection Detroit Institute of Arts. 


His Joan of Arc, for example, is not shown leading 
battle or being burned at the stake; she is the shepherd 
girl tending sheep who loll (a sheep dog sniffing with 
animal disregard at her feet). She is gazing at the sky 
transfixed, her future presaged in the purposeful light of 
her eyes and the sculptured strength of her outstretched 
hands. The short poem Ryder wrote for this painting 
ends: 


Visions she sees— 

And voices come to her on the breeze... 
Who knows what God knows? 

His hand He never shows, 

Yet miracles with less are wrought, 

Even with a thought. 


Ryder’s The Tempest does not dramatize any detail of 
the story, but respectfully adapts Shakespeare to his own 
interests: he shows Prospero the philosopher-king at the 
beginning of the drama quelling the storm at sea with the 
magic of his art, gratifying the wish of his daughter Mi- 
randa, and thus setting in motion the plot that will fulfill 
the ambition of his life. 
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In the paintings of Ryder, Macbeth consults the witches 
under an apocalyptic sky to hear the oracle of his future, 
Siegfried encounters the Rhine Maidens enchanted by 
moonlight, and Jonah is about to be swallowed by the 
Leviathan amid the boiling waves while God the insti- 
gator looks on. In each painting, the central character is 
shown experiencing an insight by means of a visual dream 
and symbolic event, an insight through which his fate 
emerges. The hero, like the painter, is inspired by the 
principle of imaginative vision. 

The meeting of man and the inspiration that exalts is 
the subject of many Ryder paintings. In The Poet on 
Pegasus Entering the Realm of the Muses, the poet is 


The Temple of the Mind; 
collection Albright Art Gallery. 


shown joyfully astride the wide-eyed winged horse of 
poetry, alighting on a terra firma where the blessed ladies 
preside. One of the muses, charmed by his arrival, greets 
him sweetly as a kindred spirit; the two other muses are 
absorbed in musing. 

The Temple of the Mind, based on Poe’s The Haunted 
Palace, shows the muses outside at the temple entrance. 
The Dead Bird (that unique masterpiece so powerfully 
original that it is capable of creating a whole school of 
painting) has just died, its soul, its inspiration, has just 
left its body, and what we see remaining is the physical 
personification of its departed spirit, dramatized by the 
presence of death. 

He searched out lesser-known myths that appealed to 
his sense of heroism. In Constance, from Chaucer’s The 
Man of Law’s Tale, the heroine has been cast out with 
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her infant son, set afloat at sea in a rudderless boat. He 
shows the innocents adrift, miraculously safeguarded, as 
it were, by purity of soul. Perette is based on a La Fon- 
taine fable about a milkmaid walking with a pail of milk 
on her head, dreaming on how she will use the money 
the milk will bring; in her forgetful joy of anticipation 
she spills it. Ryder shows her walking dream-wrapped 
before the milk is spilled. King Cophetua and the Beggar 
Maid, from Percy’s Reliques, shows the king who dis- 
dained all women falling in love at first sight with the 
beggar girl he will make his queen. (In this legend reality 
is a beauteous vision that overcomes renunciation.) For 
the marvelous small panel Passing Song, Ryder made up 
his own myth and wrote his own poem, about a girl 
singing, a youth floating past in a sailboat in the back- 
ground echoing her song: 


Nearer, still nearer 

His frail bark doth glide; 

Will he shape his course to her 
And remain at her side? 


Alas, there’s no rudder 

To the ship that he sails; 
The maiden doth shudder— 
Blow seaward, ye gales! 


Sweeter and fainter 

The song cometh back, 
And her brain it will bother 
And her heart it will rack. 


And thus she'll grow paler 
With this fond memory, 
Paler and paler 

And thus she will die. 


An unusual work in Ryder’s unusual production is 
the series of sixteen tiny panels based on the long nar- 
rative poem The Culprit Fay by the early American 
poet Joseph Rodman Drake—painted for a mirror frame 
designed by Stanford White. The Culprit Fay is an elf 
hero of a fairy kingdom who “has broken his vestal 


9, 


vow : 


He has loved an earthly maid, 
And left for her his woodland shade 
He has lain upon her lip of dew... 


And nestling in her snowy breasts, 
Forgot the Lily-king’s behest. 


To expiate this misdeed the Culprit Fay is sent to 
undergo an ordeal of dangerous adventures at sea fe 
quiring great courage and ingenuity. The holy grail of 
redemption he must seek is a spume of spray thrown up 
by a sturgeon, and he succeeds. Though he must renounce 
his earthly love, he has experienced it and achieves 
heroism through deeds as well as by acts of imagination. 
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: | HE suppression of unessential detail was a tenet of 
'@Ryder’s technique. (“The artist should fear to become 


theo 


ithe slave of detail,” he said. “He should strive to express 
‘Phis thought and not the surface of it. What avails a storm 
loud accurate in form and color if the storm is not 
ferein?”’) When, therefore, he allowed himself details in 
painting, they have great significance for him. 

» An early print and reproduction of the masterpiece 
To ah (today faded and cracked because of his faulty 
Bw “iods) reveals the magnificent design of boat and 
Waves and sky complemented by the details of the human 
a. The faces of eleven stricken mariners can be seen 
fwering inside the boat, clinging to its gunwales as they 
Watch, a helpless audience. The whale, with eyes as sur- 
sed as Jonah’s, bears down on him with open mouth, 
ile God, commanding the scene with upraised finger, 

is himself awed by the event. 
"Yet the details serve and are subordinate to the 
m. As told by Walter Pach, there was in the painting 
ne Temple of the Mind a bridge which led out of the 
gion of the temple. It suggested the idea that once a 
rson has crossed this bridge he can never return. “It 
$a pretty allegory,” Mr. Pach quoted Ryder as saying, 
it that bridge with its horizontal line never seemed to 
it the picture. I wanted an upright and thought a foun- 
in might give it. I remembered a fountain I had seen 
1Florence and put that in, which is what you see today.” 
Ryder wrote a description of The Temple of the Mind: 
| the theme is Poe’s ‘Haunted Palace.’ The finer attributes 
[the mind are pictured by three graces who stand in 
Me center of the picture, where their shadows from the 
Moonlight face towards the spectator. They are waiting 
“ta weeping love to join them. On the left is a temple 
Where a cloven-footed faun dances up the steps snapping 
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The Dead Bird; collection Phillips Gallery. 


his fingers in fiendish glee at having dethroned the erst- 
while ruling graces: on the right a splashing fountain.” 
There is no faun or faun-like motif in Poe’s poem, but 
there is a faun in the painting, and something of the 
faun, a figure of wanton ecstacy, in other works of Ryder. 

Just as the faces of people in his paintings are enrap- 
tured, combining the startling simplicity of facial expres- 
sion found sometimes in primitive painting, with a sensi- 
tive power of accomplished genius, so do human bodies 
in his art have an ecstatic physicality. The nude Dancing 


The Culprit Fay; 
collection Phyllis de Kay Wheelock. 
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NATIONWIDE EXHIBITIONS: The Emblems of A. P. Ryder 


The Forest of Arden; collection Stephen C. Clark 
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Dryads are three graces, while a fourth seated on the 
grass contemplates her sisters in a sensual reverie. The 
nakedness of the Rhine Maidens, thrilling to the ap- 
proach of Siegfried, is enhanced by moonlight and by 
water. His Diana is a dervish of nude spiritual energy. 
A Country Girl, while clothed, has a robustly shy body 
and pose; we are shown the strength of her neck and 
shoulders, the shape of her hips and thighs. Her unshod 
feet as much as her wide, averted eyes, are aware of 
potential vistas of touch. The final stanza of his poem 
The Wind (seldom quoted) reads: 


I am the wind, the wind, the wind! 

Pll away, I'll away to where maidens 

Are sighing for fond lovers, 

And softly coo and woo and whisper in their ears, 
With sigh answering sighs, 

Making their hearts to throb 

Their bosoms rise 

Till I seem hardly from without— 

Almost within the voice 

Of their soul’s illusion 

What lover would not give his all for this: 
To kiss that rose cheek, 

Those dewey lids, that luscious mouth 

So wantonly to lift those woven tresses, 
And breathe upon those rounded bosoms? 
But I’m the wind, the wind, the wind 

I'll away, I'll away to gloomy pools profound, 
Stirring with silence their reflective depths 
With rippling laughter 

At my wanton freaks— 

For I’m the wind, the wind, the wind, 
And my fantastic wanderings 

Who can pursue, who comprehend? 


Hi. paintings of religious figures are not without an 
equivalent eloquence of flesh. Christ Appearing to Mary 
has a noble physical bearing. In The Story of the Cross, 
Mary, seated on a donkey holding the infant Jesus, is 
sorrowfully shown by the prophet a crucifix—a vision of 
the child’s future fate. Mary, the Christ child, the cruci- 
fied Christ, the prophet and the donkey, share a spiritual 
exaltation in humble actuality. The donkey in this paint- 
ing, both in its pose, standing under its burden, and in 
the patient thoughtfulness of its face, is a great-souled 
reature, kin to the human figures. This is the Christ of 
donkeys. And Ryder imbues grazing cows and standing 
horses with an equal physical dignity of being. 
_ Of commensurate importance in his paintings are the 
Presence and shapes of trees. In many of the paintings of 
Women, the human body is matched or repeated by the 
form of a nearby tree. Always a basic formal integer in 
his work (as moonlight is the basic light), the tree is 
Sometimes, as in Siegfried and the Rhine Maidens, the 
Mediator, the interlocutor of myth (as the figure of the 
prophet is in The Story of the Cross). 

The Forest of Arden, with its two trees, is an Eden 
tegained, a ruggedly dramatic place of peace. One could 
assert that the small figures of Rosalind and Celia in the 


Siegfried and the Rhine Maidens; 
collection National Gallery of Art. 


left foreground are incidental to the balance of space and 
mood. And so they are, except that no element in a paint- 
ing by Ryder is incidental. The two figures communing 
conceive the landscape, and their presence would be im- 
plicit if it were not overt. A humorous anecdote told of 
Ryder makes the point. “There was an Irishman named 
Kelly at the Academy School . . . he went to see Ryder 
and Ryder talked a good deal about a picture having a 
hidden story. ‘Now here,’ said he, ‘is a moor at night, 
and you feel, rather than see, a figure walking across 
the moor.’ And then he looked at the picture more closely 
and said: ‘No. That is a spot of candle grease, but you 
see what I mean.’ ” 

The Forest of Arden, while an abstract landscape, is 
also an adumbration of the human condition: idealism 
informs and composes its shapes, and its design is com- 
pounded as much of association as disassociation. Pres- 
ence is sculptured into its one dimension. Much has been 
made of Ryder’s famous aphorism comparing himself to 
an inchworm clinging to the end of a twig or leaf, re- 
volving in the air, reaching out for something. (“I am 
trying to find something out there beyond the place on 
which I have a footing.” ) We tend to forget that while 
one half reached out the other half held on. Ryder held 
on and while searching never let go. He was an urban 
man with an open soul, and myth was one of his major 
means of holding on. His excellence is never arbitrary; 
his divine enthusiasm never confuses intention and effect, 
nor mistakes aspiration for achievement. He convinces 
us of the reality of the mysterious, the monumentality of 
the insubstantial. Each of his works is a perfected vision, 
idea and image made one, allegory become design, con- 
ception purified to poetic emblem. 
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George Bellows, Mrs. T. in Wine Silk. 


The Mitchell Gallery Collection 


An example of the increasing tendency of instituting 
and enlarging first-rate collections of art outside large 
metropolitan centers is the establishment of the Mr. and 
Mrs. John Russell Mitchell Gallery at Southern Illinois 
University in Carbondale. For the most part selected from 
the private collection of Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell, the open- 
ing exhibition included fine examples of work by such 
well-known American painters as Thomas Eakins, Arthur 
B. Davies, Mary Cassatt, George Luks, Walt Kuhn, 
George Bellows, Alexander Brook, Maurice Prendergast, 
John H. Twachtman, Eugene Higgins and Thomas 
Stevens. To a large measure influenced by study in Eu- 
rope, these late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century 
painters evolved personal styles, significant aspects of 
which relate to unmistakable native American concepts. 
Typifying the character of the exhibition are Prendergast, 
Luks, Davies and Bellows; associated with “The Eight,” 
they were convinced of the importance of continuing the 
tradition of Eakins’ art by means of realism through 
firsthand observation of the unvarnished American scene. 


Maurice Prendergast, By the Seashore. 
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Thomas Eakins, "ortrait of Samuel Murray. 
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Thomas Eakins, Portrait of Samuel Murray. 
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The Chase Manhattan Collects 


anging from Abstract Expressionism 
) primitive Americana, works of art 
pmplete the décor of private offices 
nd reception areas in the new Chase 
anhattan Bank building in Lower 
anhattan. To date the bank has ac- 
ired 108 paintings and 22 sculptures, 
well as many smaller works, selected 
r the past two years by a committee 
experts including Alfred H. Barr, 
s. Dorothy C. Miller, Robert B. Hale, 
mes Johnson Sweeney, Perry T. Rath- 


bone, Gordon Bunshaft and David 
Rockefeller, president of the bank. When 


plaza adjoining the building is com- 
ted, a large commissioned sculpture 
be installed there. Other future 
ans include gradually increasing the 
bilection and providing exhibitions 
here employees and the public may 
the results of this art program. 


Charles Burchfield, Sunflowers. 


Directors’ dining room, with sculpture by Marini, painting by Albers. 
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ARCHITECTURE 


aa month some two thousand architects from fifty- 
seven countries were gathered in London—a rather fear- 
ful thought. The International Union of Architects is 
administered from a small office on the Left Bank in 
Paris, but was founded in Lausanne only thirteen years 
ago and with only twenty-three member countries. It has, 
therefore, prospered and flourished. Modern architecture, 
modern building programs—whether in “backward” or 
affluent countries—being what they are, this prosperity 
of the I.U.A. was almost inevitable. Since Lausanne in 
1948, the I.U.A. has met in The Hague, in Paris and in 
Moscow. And now in London. 

A curious venue. England is an island off the coast of 
Europe, looking both to the Old World and the New. Its 
architecture, therefore—since there is a geographical 
and historical inevitability about architecture—has been 
mainly derivative. This is as true today as it was in the 
epoch of the cathedrals or the High Renaissance . . . but 
now the “Grand Tour” goes Westward as well as East- 
ward. The English contribution to modern architecture 
has been mainly social and useful rather than glorious 
art. It is the same innate puritanism, perhaps, that pre- 
vents the English from producing prima donnas—no 
Wrights, Corbs or Mieses in the island, only a great deal 
of rather dull but honest building. All that is not im- 
portant; delegates to an architectural congress meet rather 
to discuss their own work than to look at that of their 
hosts. For all that it is possible that many of them, while 
outwardly and very sincerely concerned with new build- 
ing, also kept half an eye rather nostalgically cocked 
upon the greatest city of the nineteenth century. 

Their actual meeting place was both significant and 
symbolic. The Congress’s own, specially erected build- 
ings—brilliantly designed by the English architect Theo 
Crosby—were both, inevitably of course, dernier cri. 
They were on the South Bank of the Thames where, just 
ten years ago, the Festival of Britain celebrated the cen- 
tenary of the Great Exhibition of 1851, of the Crystal 
Palace, forerunner of prefabrication and of metal and 
glass on a large scale . . . virtually an early marriage of 
art and engineering. And that, in the last analysis, is what 
this congress was all about. Symbolically, too, the Con- 
gress met in the shadow of London’s County Hall, whence 
is administered the largest but most conglomerate mu- 
nicipality in the world, the largest housing program in the 
world. It was there, ten years ago, that Lloyd Wright 
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looked upon a map of London: “What a morass, what a 
morass!” he cried. Across the river the delegates’ view 
was bounded by those Neo-Gothic towers of the Houses 
of Parliament—culminating monument of the European 
Romantic Movement and seat of a welfare state which— 
with all its faults, failures and betrayals—has in little 
more than a decade diverted English building mainly to 
beneficient purposes, if not to great architecture. 


Rai glancing at the Congress and its discussions it 
is worthwhile glancing also at the delegates as they ap- 
peared in the English scene. There is in the world today 
—contrary to what is often said—no “international style.” 
As in the days of ancient Rome, as always, there are in- 
ternational influences. Each nation, however—again, as 
always—sets its own stamp quite indelibly upon its own 
architecture. Climate and geology would see to that any- 
way. The international influences are, however, strong 
and manifold in this age of easy communication. Archi- 
tects can be swayed by them without being aware of 
them. They converge upon modern architecture in three 
powerful streams. 

There is first the functional stream—Crystal Palace, 
the Railway Age and “mechanization,” William Morris’ 
craft revival, Sullivan’s Chicago skyscrapers, Perret’s 
concrete churches, the Bauhaus and Mies van der Rohe’s 
metallic elegancies, and Nervi’s miraculous stadia. Then, 
second, there is the social stream—architectural mani- 
festation of liberalism and reform. We see this in Eng- 
land’s early philanthropic tenement housing, in the first 
Garden Cities, in the Karl Marx Hof in Vienna, in Scan- 
dinavian apartment blocks and in England’s postwar 
New Towns and prefabricated schools; also, of course, 
quite apart from its aesthetic content, in Le Corbusier's 
first tentative groping toward the Ville Radieuse, and the 
Charte d’Habitat of the now defunct C.I1.A.M. Then, 
third, and the obsession of most delegates, comes the 
aesthetic stream. The modern movement has an aesthetic 
as well as a structural and social origin; was it not 
founded upon the abandonment of historical revivals 
and of the philosophy of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, in 
favor of “functionalism”? But functionalism left an aes- 
thetic vacuum. This had to be filled . . . filled by Art 
Nouveau, by Impressionism, Constructivism, by Mon- 
drian, by Corb as an artist, by Swedish Neo-Romanticism, 
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by Formalism, by Brutalism. This last stream was the 
strongest torrent, also the least limpid. 

Of the three streams—structural, social, aesthetic—it 
will be noted that the social one is almost wholly Scandi- 
navian, Dutch, English. Perhaps it was a stream of which 
the Latin delegates were not wholly aware, or perhaps 
they regarded it as almost irrelevant to “architecture” as 
such. Equally, perhaps, the Northern delegates felt that a 
too-exclusive concentration upon an aesthetic solution 
might be almost immoral or, at the very least, irrelevant 
to the main social problem of our time—overpopulation 
in advanced countries, inadequate techniques in back- 
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ises |France—balanced between glamorous South an‘ dour 
ean §North—that Le Corbusier, thirty years ago, proposed 
h— {planning solutions for social problems, but was clearly 
ittle finterested mainly in the aesthetic form of the solution?) 
y to § Anyway, these temperamental differences between na- 
tions—or at least between global regions—are mysterious 
in origin, since there is no real reason, either ethno- 
graphical or anthropological, why a Mexican building— 
is it gor costume or piece of pottery, for that matter—should 
ap- §be glamorous, while a Dutch one is seemly and useful. 
day §These things are as old as time and go back very deep 
le.” Gindeed in our history. They are the facts of life. Con- 
» in- §gresses can talk till the cows come home... they will 
, as not escape those facts. Put forward a thesis or proposi- 
own tion and each delegate will interpret or expand it in the 
any- plight of those facts. And nowhere is this so clear as in 
rong that mirror of life, architecture, of whatever place, style 
rchi- §or time. 
e of 
hree A 
ND SO, sandwiched between tours, mayoral receptions, 
lace, dinners and glimpses of royalty and all the rest of it, the 
srris’ YCONgress—in a sticky London heat wave—got to work. 
-ret’'s ¥!he English are not by nature very expert at lavish 
she’s |hOspitality—their Aédteliers are the worst in the world— 
“hen, JOut on this occasion the organization was quite brilliant. 
nani- The Congress really could work, without distraction. 
Eng- | It cannot have been easy for the executive committee 
‘first | '0 find a theme vital to the problems of eve: yone. In the 
Scan- Jad they discussed the influences of techniques and of 
stwar }4 mechanized building industry upon architecture. Some 
urse, | Such theme—if the theme really was to have a world-wide 
sier’s | *Pplication—was almost inevitable. But it had drawbacks 
d the | well as advantages. It was “old hat.” Admittedly we 
Then, | e all living in a rather drawn-out structural revolution 
s the | Unparalleled since the engineers of the Roman Empire 
thetic | first exploited the arch—but it is nearly fifteen years 
t not {Since the UN building was given its curtain wall, fifty 
vivals | Since Lloyd Wright built the first reinforced-concrete 
ts, in | Church, nearly seventy since Sullivan used the first steel 
1 aes- | frame, a hundred and fifty since the invention of cast 
y Art} iton. Now we are refining, developing, realizing poten- 
Mon- | tialities, rather than inventing. The second drawback was 
icism, } that the impact of technology upon separate societies of 
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this planet is in each case—according to means and needs 
—quite different. The architecture of, say, Nigeria, is 
neither better nor worse than that of, say, New York; it 
is at a different stage of development and in a different 
climate . . . but the wise man never correlates “advanced” 
and “backward” with merit; the words refer only to de- 
grees of complexity and sophistication. 

The great advantage of the theme was that these dif- 
ferences between nations at different points in their de- 
velopment were clarified, spotlighted. It was a theme 
which not only each nation but each man could use as a 
text for what he wanted to say—and in doing so told us 
more about himself than about architecture. 


= principal speakers were Professor Hryniewiecki of 
Poland, Professor Nervi of Italy and Professor Russell 
Hitchcock of the United States—an architect, an engineer 
and a historian. Fair enough—both as global distribution 
and as a choice of talents. 

Hryniewiecki referred to the backwardness of the 
building industry, “everything being machine-made ex- 
cept buildings.” (William Morris, a founding father of 
the modern movement, might have had something to say 
at this point.) Hryniewiecki, as a Pole, was speaking 
mainly, though not wholly, for Poland. As a Communist 
he sees mechanization not only as the outcome of eco- 
nomic necessity, but as a route to “equality and fairness.” 
Our social stream! Generally it emerged from the discus- 
sion that Eastern Europe considers that the prefabrica- 
tion of large units—whole buildings or whole apartments 
— is desirable and, indeed, offers the only solution of the 
social problem. Nearly half the new buildings in Lenin- 
grad are now prefabricated. 

The English disagreed. They have established a tradi- 
tion in good school-design, culminating in the prize award 
for the best building at the 1960 Milan Triennale, and 
this tradition has been based not upon prefabricated 
buildings, but upon prefabricated components—thus en- 
suring flexibility and variety in planning. It was admitted, 
however, that this system was economic only when fac- 
tory production could be backed by a large building 
program. The Latins, typically, saw prefabrication as a 
threat to human values and to aesthetic values, also as a 
threat to craftsmanship—something confirmed by those 
who had seen its application in underdeveloped countries. 

Professor Luigi Nervi—who was absent but whose 
paper was discussed—thought that designers will have to 
take building techniques more and more into considera- 
tion, that architecture will rely far more than at any time 
in the past upon building science. 

Now Nervi is a very great engineer, taking to almost 
incredible lengths the ideas first launched by Perret and 
Maillart. The finespun webs of his vaults and domes 
have done for architecture what Maillart did a genera- 
tion ago for the bridges of Switzerland; they are the 
equivalent for our age of the finest vaults of Late Gothic 
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—lacelike and miraculous. High tribute 
was paid to Nervi on this score, but his 
total thesis was rejected. Probably right- 
ly so. Nervi is an engineer, not an 
architect. He is interested neither in 
planning nor in people, only in struc- 
ture, whereas architecture must exploit 
structure, but only in the cause of plan- 
ning for people. Structure can rarely 
be an end in itself—and that was the 
impression that Nervi gave. Perhaps 
he had overstated his case; almost 
certainly he would violently reject 
the suggestion made by some delegates, 
that he had put forward an equation: 
architecture = structure. Nevertheless 
it was significant and interesting that 
Italy, for two thousand years the land 
of beautiful structural form and of 
social squalor, should lay itself open to 
such a charge. If building for social 
welfare, and the subordination of ar- 
chitecture to that object, is a Dutch or 
English obsession, then we may ask, is 
“form” an Italian obsession? Every 
moment, fascinatingly, the Congress 
seemed to clarify such national attitudes. 

Professor Russell Hitchcock is prob- 
ably our most learned historian, both 
of the nineteenth century and of the 
modern movement. He analyzed the 
attitude of some leaders of the modern 
movement to materials. He stressed the 
aspiration and creative imagination that 
lay behind, for instance, the adoption 
of glass and light metals. As he sees it, 
the present situation is a rejection of 
the ideals of the modern movement as 
inadequate; but rationalism without 
romanticism of the imagination, he 
maintains, hampers the most logical 
and effective use of new materials. 
What we are seeing now in our new, 
more subtle and sophisticated approach 
to materials is probably the birth of a 
richer style, somewhat as the Baroque 
was the richer and more elastic suc- 
cessor of Mannerisr. 

Architects, face to face with the 
philosopher or the historian, are almost 
invariably obtuse. In fact Hitchcock’s 
statement—while difficult if one lacks 
the historical sense—was correct as well 
as profound. Yet it was dealt with by 
delegates none too kindly. The most 
valid criticism, as might be expected, 
came from an even finer historian than 
Hitchcock—from Lewis Mumford. As 
Mumford pointed out, Hitchcock had 
ignored the fact (a) that the architect 
must have more say in the design of 
things mass-produced for building, and 
(b)—even more important—that if the 
architect thinks only stylistically rather 
than in terms of human beings and 
society, man will ultimately be com- 
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pletely dominated by the machine. 
Mumford’s last point was a valid 
criticism, in effect, both of Nervi and 
Hitchcock. What most delegates disliked 
and almost willfully misunderstood was 
Hitchcock’s reference to a new Baroque. 
What he meant—and surely it was clear 
enough—was that in the age of Nervi’s 
vaults, Candela’s structures, Buckmin- 
ster Fuller's domes, Le Corbusier’s 
Ronchamp, not to mention innumer- 
able shell roofs, hyperbolic vaults and 
so on, the signpost does point very 
definitely to a new phase in the history 
of modern architecture—to an escape 
from the tyranny of the right angle into 
a greater freedom. Concrete, after all, is 
a plastic material. When its potentialities 
are fully grasped—and only now, after 
haif a century, is that really happening 
—then one can design almost anything 
in any shape and form . . . and build it. 
That is the richer and more elastic style 
that Hitchcock referred to. And that 


was, I feel sure, all he meant by the 
word “Baroque.” The change from 
Mannerism to Baroque is analogous to 
the present position . . . no more. 

The Congress has met, worked and 
talked. It is over and the delegates have 
returned to their own down-to-earth 
problems, not much wiser but stimu- 
lated. In the long run architecture is 
above debate. Architecture is the art of 
using the best available techniques for 
the housing of man’s activities in the 
best possible way. The scientist or the 
craftsman will produce the techniques; 
man’s activities are in the womb of 
history. The architect, in the context 
of place and climate, can only bring 
them together with a greater or lesser 
skill. A great international congress 
does not—as many might think—make 
the world seem any smaller, nor does 
it unify it. On the contrary, it clarifies 
the differences between one nation and 
another. That is its value. 


Art or Architecture? 


BY ALAN BOWNESS 


Tue dream of an integration of art and 
architecture in the service of society is 
an old and persistent one. It has been 
with us in London this summer in a very 
concrete form—in the two temporary 
buildings that the architect Theo Crosby 
designed for the Sixth Congress of the 
International Union of Architects. 

Crosby’s buildings had a severely 
practical function. One provided a head- 
quarters for the I.U.A. Secretariat, and 
the other housed a book-and-photograph 
exhibition, illustrating the theme of the 
Congress, the impact of new techniques 
and materials on architecture. It is 
much to Crosby’s credit—although per- 
haps to the detriment of his profes- 
sional reputation—that he didn’t use the 
opportunity simply to advertise his abili- 
ties as an architect. He chose instead to 
invite sixteen painters and sculptors to 
collaborate with him, either asking them 
to do a particular job or providing them 
with exhibition space for a painting or 
sculpture. All were artists whose work 
could be of interest (and of use) to 
architects, and the result was to start 
one thinking about artist-architect col- 
laboration. Is integration possible? 

For most of us, a synthesis of the arts 
is too Utopian an ideal to cherish, but 
Crosby, who, unusually, is a sculptor as 
well as an architect, seems too con- 


vinced of its importance to let it rest. 
He more than anyone else was respon- 
sible for a remarkably interesting and 
well-remembered exhibition, held here 
in 1956, in which a dozen small groups 
explored different possibilities of co- 
operative effort between architects, 
painters and sculptors. The exhibition 
was called, with an optimism character- 
istic of the time and of the participants, 
“This Is Tomorrow.” One of the pref- 
aces to the caialogue (by David Lewis) 
indeed began: “It has been implicit 
the modern movement for some yeals 
that some sort of integration of art and 
architecture would have to be faced.” 
Five years after, the mood has 
changed, and integration now appeals 
less desirable and certainly not inev- 
table. A reflection of the suspicions of 
the participating artists, I think, Law 
rence Alloway’s catalogue preface to this 
year’s exhibition was cautious and tet 
tative: he saw little chance of any kind 
of permanent synthesis. For him, “Syt 
thesis in the arts thrives in the twentieth 
century, but only when the whole is & 
pendable (however long-lived some of 
the individual ingredients might be). 
Synthesis needs to be seen apart from 
the trap of monumentality. It exists 8 
a festival, as a tea ceremony, as an & 
hibition, on an occasional basis, as here. 
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ve: 1.U.A. Headquarters Building, showing screen by Anthony Hill. Architect, Theo Crosby. 


: View of the interior, showing a construction by Mary Martin, 
sorative scheme by William Turnbull, “word wall’ in four languages by Edward Wright. 





ARCHITECTURE: Art or Architecture? 


Even such a program of temporary 
integration may prove hard to accept. 
Too many painters and sculptors have 
found working with architects and de- 
signers at the best of times an expendi- 
ture of time and energy that could be 
put to better purpose. They quite rightly 
won't participate in a “festival” except 
on their own terms—and this often 
means seizing an opportunity for ex- 
hibiting a large work of painting or 
sculpture. It is a matter of each man’s 
standing up for his rights. 

When one pauses to reflect, it is ob- 
vious why this should be so. The ideal 
of a synthesis of the arts is a nineteenth- 
century one, and in the twentieth cen- 
tury we have moved sharply away from 
the Gesamtkunstwerk. Instead we have 
proceeded to define and re-define the 
essential quality of each art by stressing 
its limitations, or, to be more charitable, 
what is peculiar to it. (One of the rea- 
sons for the international predominance 
of abstraction is the fear that to have 
any figurative subject matter is to intro- 
duce literature into art.) 

As a result art and architecture to- 
day challenge each other like two in- 
compatibles—suspicious, jealous, and 
both sure in the knowledge that they can 
do without the other. In the buildings 
of the great makers of modern archi- 
tecture, there is no place for painting or 
sculpture. At a certain stage in the de- 
velopment, art went out with all the 
other frills. Every effort to bring it back 
has been checked at one point or an- 
other. Constant attempts are made to 
find public sites for painting and sculp- 
ture, but rarely with successful results. 
The classic example of a well-inten- 
tioned scheme to bridge the gap between 
art and architecture is the UNESCO 
building in Paris. It ought to be a mag- 
nificent piece of artistic collaboration, 
considering who were involved and how 
much trouble was taken. But the archi- 
tects (Breuer, Nervi and Zehrfuss) 
obviously couldn’t accommodate the art, 
and this is just as true of the exteriors 
—for example, the Moore Reclining 
Figure, which is inevitably totally out 
of harmony with the curtain wall of the 
building behind it—as it is of the in- 
teriors—Picasso’s mural, which, like 
Arp’s reliefs, can never be properly 
seen because of parts of the building 
which get in the way. 

It is true that, since the war, archi- 
tecture has in some important ways 
grown closer to painting and sculpture, 
but this has been entirely the work of 
the architects themselves, learning from 
the artist perhaps, but not needing his 
active help. The increased awareness of 
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texture characteristic of postwar paint- 
ing finds its reflection in architects’ 
more imaginative exploitation of their 
materials; and the sculptural quality of 
Le Corbusier’s late works is too obvi- 
ous to mention. No doubt Ronchamp 
can be proclaimed the type-example of 
a synthesis of the visual arts in the mid- 
twentieth century: a scheme essentially 
the work of a great architect for whom 
painting and sculpture are no more 
than ancillaries. 

Since it appears that in any collab- 
oration it is the architect who calls the 
tune, is it a wonder that the independ- 
ence and isolation of modern painting 
and sculpture should be so firmly as- 
serted? In any case, one forgets at one’s 
peril that art needs a certain environ- 
ment to make its maximum effect. I 
have often heard complaints that soci- 
ety makes too little use of its artists, 
but if this is meant to imply that there 
ought to be more murals in the lobbies 
of busy office buildings or more works 
of sculpture in too-public places, I 
would demur. The best use society can 
make of the artist is to buy his work, 
and put it where it looks best. This usu- 
ally means in a museum, which is, after 
all (with rare exceptions), the proper 
resting place for the great painting and 
sculpture of our time. Shrine-like it 
may be, but the quasi-religious atmos- 
phere is essential for something that in 
the last resort we venerate as a testa- 
ment of man’s achievement. 


To RETURN to the starting point of this 
argument—Theo Crosby’s two buildings 
for the I.U.A. Congress. They could not 
have shown more clearly what is in- 
volved when artist and architect col- 
laborate. The buildings themselves rep- 
resent the two contrasting approaches: 
particular demands were made of the 
artists in the Headquarters, but not in 
the Exhibition Hall. 

The Headquarters building was made 
entirely of glass, aluminum and Asbes- 
tolux boarding that had been generously 
provided free by the manufacturers, 
and the artists concerned were all asked 
to work with these materials. The four 
chosen—Anthony Hill, John Ernest, 
Kenneth and Mary Martin—belong to 
the group of English Constructivists 
about whose activities I wrote in the 
April ARTS. They are all accustomed 
to handling such a medium and, though 
not willing to admit that what they 
make is any less an independent work 
of art than an oil or water-color paint- 
ing, are sympathetic to the idea of 
working in a newly created architec- 
tural setting. 


In the result, it was the architectural 
setting that was their undoing, for al- 
though the constructions and Kenneth 
Martin’s mobiles (designed to rotate 
mechanically, but in fact not doing so) 
were of considerable interest, it must be 
admitted that the siting was far from 
ideal. Crosby had given his building a 
roof of tall aluminum pyramids, very 
ingenious and even beautiful in itself, 
but much too sculptural and broken up 
and full of reflections to provide a suit- 
able environment for the fifty-foot-long 
reliefs of Mary Martin and Anthony 
Hill. In fact, by itself the roof did the 
work the reliefs might have been ex- 
pected to do. 

It was noticeable that the construc- 
tions by Gillian Wise and John McHale 
in the Exhibition Hall looked much 
more effective. Here no attempt was 
made at integrating art-work and archi- 
tecture. The pieces were shown as in 
a gallery, in a square courtyard at one 
end of the building, along with iron 
sculpture by Robert Adams, Brian Wall 
and Bryan Kneale, and a painting by 
Richard Hamilton that, though it ex- 
pressed the theme of the Congress 
much more directly than any other 
work of art, looked out of place in this 
context. 

At the other end of the building was 
another square, open-air courtyard, this 
time housing sculpture by Turnbull, 
Paolozzi (a particularly fine recent 
piece) and Crosby himself, and paint- 
ings by John Plumb, Bernard Cohen 
and Peter Stroud. These three belong 
to the “Situation” group—-strict non- 
figurative painters, whose chief interest 
at present is, I suppose, in the ambigu- 
ous perceptual effects of color change.* 
By their readiness to watch what the 
other was doing, the three indicated 
that they would have welcomed more 
demands from the architect. 

One of the guiding spirits of the 
“Situation” group did in fact show what 
they could offer. This was William 
Turnbull, in the role this time of painter 
and not sculptor. He was responsible 
for all the color inside the Headquarters 
building, and, without in any sense 
being a painting, the entire decorative 
scheme was an extension of Turnbull's 


* There was an opportunity of seeing more 
of Plumb’s work in his one-man show at 
the Molton Gallery. Following up sug 
gestions in late Mondrian and Barnett 
Newman, Plumb works with bands of 
brightly colored tapes, which interact of 
one another and on the broad painted 
areas of his pictures. I hope to write agai | 
about the “Situation” group after theif 

exhibition later this year. 
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~intings in which he makes extensive 
se of two-color combinations. 

Architects then can obviously learn 
wmething about articulating space in 

s both of color, from the painters, 
nd of the new materials at their dis- 
sal, from the Constructivists. Crosby’s 
of to the Headquarters building was 
indeed almost a construction in its own 
ight, and Turnbull’s decorative scheme 
vas probably the most successful ex- 
imple of integration between artist and 

hitect in the whole complex. Its only 
fival was Edward Wright’s “word wall” 
—an ingenious typographical collage of 
he slogan of the conference in four 
unguages that ran around the walls of 
he buildings. 

One must at once add that these two 
ontributions succeeded best because 
he artist had completely submerged 
himself before the demands of the oc- 
sion (and of the architect)—-so much 
0 that what he produced had no kind 
i permanence and could hardly be 


WALTER GROPIUS, by James Mar- 
on Fitch. Braziller. (Masters of World 
hitecture.) $4.95. 


EARING Vincent Scully lecture at Yale 
m what he called the “Harvard School” 
of architecture, I was forced to realize 
hat an embarrassment Walter Gropius 
las become to the Modern Movement. 
Few can speak of him with even the 
amned faint praise they can bestow 
ma Yamasaki, and most betray a sort 
reversed Oedipus complex which 
wncentrates their attention on the feet 
t their father-image (in which they 
listinguish a high clay-content). 
J. M. Fitch’s contribution to the 
'Masters of World Architecture” series 
bes little to improve this unpleasant 
ituation, since it starts out firmly on 
he slant. In comparing Gropius to 
Wright, Matisse, Einstein and Shaw, he 
Moposes that they, like Gropius, all 
ved long enough to be at once histori- 
al figures and contemporaries to men 
WO generations younger, who found it 
iifficult to view them in double perspec- 
We. But these men, too, all exhibit the 
Gropius syndrome of causing em- 
tarrassment in old age (Wright possi- 
‘ly excepted), whereas Picasso, Le 
Corbusier, Mies van der Rohe, Brancusi, 
Seichen, Thomas Mann, Marcel Du- 
stamp, do not—in spite of belonging 
lughly to the same age group and 
weding the same double perspective. 
Indeed, unlike Shaw, Gropius and Ein- 
n, they gain in stature from being 
(or having been) both pioneers and 


given the status of a work of art at all. 
This is evidently the way most archi- 
tects regard any attempt at the integra- 
tion of the arts—Peter Smithson made 
this attitude perfectly clear in a discus- 
sion that the I.C.A. arranged on the 
subject. Bearing in mind the building 
they are creating as the ultimate end of 
the operation, one can see that the ar- 
chitects are perfectly right. The lesson 
to the artist is that if he enters on such 
a collaboration he must be prepared to 
efface himself completely. 

The only alternative is to present the 
architect with an existing painting or 
sculpture and insist that he create the 
proper environment for it—an eye- 
catching position which dominates the 
building, or a quiet corner where it can 
be contemplated without distraction. 
What seems clear is that there can be 
no co-operation of equals. Someone is 
going to come out on top, and it’s as 
well for artist and architect to decide 
who it is before they start. 


continuators of modern thought. 

My own conviction that Fitch picked 
this Gropian quartet disingenuously is 
reinforced by his perpetration of an 
historical peccadillo very common in 
the circle of Gropius’ admirers. Like 
Giedion in Walter Gropius, Work and 
Teamwork, he suppresses all mention 
or illustration of Gropius’ Expressionist 
phase, from 1919 to 1923. Nikolaus 
Pevsner has pointed out more than once 
that this bit of suppressio veritatis must 
inevitably give us a lopsided. image of 
the man, since it leaves out his first 
wife, Alma Mahler, his first postwar 
buildings, such as the Sommerfeld and 
Otte houses and the Weimar monument, 
and—above all—the mental climate in 
which Gropius founded his most lasting 
monument, the Bauhaus school. At the 
end of this phase he went through a 
monstrous personal crisis, that is clear, 
changing wife (from Alma to Ise), 
changing style (from Expressionist to 
Machine Aesthetic) and changing artis- 
tic discipline (from handicraft to tech- 
nology). 

From this violent pupation emerged 
the Gropius of the international reputa- 
tion, the gray eminence of white archi- 
tecture, the apostle of collaborative 
design. This image has only recently 
begun to crumble—since he left Har- 
vard, in fact—but it is the manner of 
its crumbling that has disturbed his 
former fan-club. Mr. Fitch illustrates 
the recently completed embassy in 
Athens and devotes no fewer than ten 
of his illustrations to the projects for 
Baghdad University, without noting that 




























































the intense formalism of both schemes 
makes nonsense of the picture he has 
been building up of “sobriety, luminous 
rationality . . . meticulous attention to 
functional necessity,” while the Grand 
Central skyscraper project, which forms 
the coda to the book, makes equal non- 
sense of the image of the stern social 
critic, for here we see an apparent 
abandonment of his principles of town 
planning, and his acceptance of a con- 
forming capitalist attitude such as he 
has on many occasions attacked in his 
public speeches. 

The temptation is to link this phase 

of expressive formalism with that of 
the early twenties, and suppose—as I 
have heard it suggested—that the se- 
vere functionalism of the intervening 
thirty-odd years was a pose. The reply 
to this is as obvious as to “Picasso, 
est-il fumiste?” No one could keep up 
a pose that long and convince so many 
people for all of the time. The Gropius 
of this long, splendid, blameless and 
entirely praiseworthy middle period is 
one of the most solid facts in the his- 
tory of modern design—and Mr. Fitch 
does well by him. But one should ob- 
serve that the heart-theme of this pe- 
riod is “anonymous and collaborative 
design,” and that Gropius’ missionary 
devotion to this theme goes——like all 
missionary devotion—beyond the dic- 
tates and categories of merely reason- 
able persuasion. It clearly answered 
(and may still answer) some psycho- 
logical need, and an appeal to psychol- 
ogy may yet provide some illumination 
of what, on closer examination, be- 
comes the ever more fascinating prob- 
lem of the years 1923-26. 
' The chgnge in mental orientation 
may be {identified with his lecture “Art 
and Technology: A New Synthesis,” in 
1923; in the same year the present Mrs. 
Gropius “joined the Bauhaus commu- 
nity” (whatever that means in plain 
English); in 1924 Gropius’ regular 
partner, Adolph Meyer, died, leaving 
him on his own for the first time as an 
architect since 1911. Now here is a 
concatenation of everts that might well 
shed light on his compulsion toward 
collaboration, and in this same light, 
the emergence of his mature style, in 
the Dessau Bauhaus buildings barely 
eighteen months later, may thus be one 
of those developments in modern archi- 
tecture that are properly covered by 
Anton Ehrenzweig’s suggestive proposi- 
tion that its ruthless horizontality, staring 
whiteness and obsessive purity are, in 
some sense, a compensation for the 
suppression of libidinous tendencies 
that might otherwise have been ex- 
pressed in terms of vaults, domes and 
towers. 


ARCHITECTURE: Gropius 


The University of Baghdad; designed by Architects Collaborative International, 
Ltd., with Walter Gropius, Robert $. McMillan and Louis A. McMillen in charge. 


The Alfred Newton Richards Medical Research Building, University 
of Pennsylvania; designed by the architect Louis |. Kahn. 


Vaults, domes and towers such as 
have, in fact, appeared in the Baghdad 
University project, to which Mr. Fitch 
clearly attaches much importance with-j 
out making that importance clear in the 
text. It might well be argued, of course, 
that it was not his job to put Gropius 
on the couch, but to produce a picture 
book at a reasonable price (the pictures, f 
incidentally, are much better than inf 
the earlier volumes of this series). How-#f 
ever, there is so much big talk abou§ 
other aspects of Gropius’ career, and 
the present trend of his work is so sin- 
gular a departure from that of his mid- 
dle period, that a little more psycho- 
logical frankness is something that the 
reader might decently expect. Walter 
Gropius, the father of us all in some 
way or another, is a complex person- 
ality who is injured, not flattered, by 
hagiographical simplifications. Sorry, 
this is too simple even for hagiography 
—it is St. Paul without a certain inci- 
dent on the road to Damascus. 

Reyner Banham 


Richards Medical Research Building 


Termep as “probably the single most 
consequential building constructed in 
the United States since the war,” the 
Alfred Newton Richards Medical Re- 
search Building has been the subject of 
a recent exhibition (June 6—July 16) 
at the Museum of Modern Art. The 
building, designed by the architect Louis 
I. Kahn for the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, where Kahn has been professor 
of architecture since 1957, is a complex 
of three open vertical laboratory towers 
that join a fourth, service, tower hous- 
ing the service facilities of the building 
and abutted by four large air-intakes 
that draw up the fresh air to be com 
ditioned and distributed throughout the 
laboratory spaces. The building, remark- 
ably “open” in terms of its structural 
features and its functions, is constructed | 
of red-brown brick and precast concrete 
structural members, with glassed-in lab- 
oratories from any of which the viewer 
can take note of activities in adjoining 
units. Two additional towers, to b 
constructed at a later date, will accom 
modate laboratories, offices and class 
rooms for the Biology School. The ¢ 
tire complex represents Kahn’s largest 
architectural project to date. Wilder 
Green, assistant director of the Muse 
um’s Department of Architecture and 
organizer of the exhibition, has provided 
a succinct introduction to the catalogue 
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l. THE summer of 1894, a year of revolutionary vio- 
lence, the Trial of the Thirty took place in Paris. In the 
curiously assorted group of defendants who faced the 
judges, well-known Anarchist intellectuals were mingled 
with the members of a gang of housebreakers—led by a 
Mexican Robin Hood named Ortiz—who euphemisti- 
cally described themselves as “illegalist Anarchists.” 
There was no obvious link between the two groups, but 
the government hoped to create an impression of crimi- 
nal association that would bring about the destruction 
of the then powerful French libertarian movement. The 
prosecution failed to gain any convictions except those 
of Ortiz and some of his robber associates, and the ironic 
result of the Trial of the Thirty was a resurgence of 
Anarchism that lasted for more than a decade and en- 
abled its militants to control the C.G.T. almost to the 
eve of 1914. 

For the historian of the arts, the Trial of the Thirty is 
interesting because of the avid attention with which it 
was followed, not only in political circles, but also in the 
worlds of painting and literature; avant-garde artists of 
all kinds tended to see in the governmental persecution 
of Anarchists a parallel to the attacks on experimental 
movements by the academic artists and their powerful 
official supporters. 

Besides, in Paris of the 1890's, revolutionary and ar- 
tistic circles were largely interlocking, and many artists 
were in some way involved in the actual proceedings of 
August, 1894. The art critic Félix Fénéon and the painter 
Maximilien Luce stood in the dock beside international 
celebrities of Anarchism like Jean Grave and Sébastien 
Faure; the prosecution actually attempted to implicate 
Fénéon in the bomb outrages committed by his friend 
Emile Henry earlier in the year. The leading Symbolist 
poet, Stéphane Mallarmé, appeared as a witness for 
Fénéon, and praised his Anarchist friend as “a fine spirit, 
curious about everything that is new.” And if Camille 
Pissarro and the Symbolist writers Paul Adam and Ber- 
nard Lazare played no part in the Trial of the Thirty, it 
was for the very good reason that they had all fled abroad 
in order to avoid arrest for their deep involvement in 
Anarchist activities. 

The links between social-revolutionary movements and 
artistic rebels which were given such dramatic emphasis 
by the Trial of the Thirty are traced in Eugenia W. 
Herbert’s well-documented new book, The Artist and 
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Artists and Revolutionaries 


BY GEORGE WOODCOCK 
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Social Reform.* Since the writers with whom Mrs. Herbert 
is concerned were both more numerous and more vocal in 
expressing their revolutionism than the painters, the 
larger part of her book is devoted to aspects of literary 
radicalism. But, quite apart from the sections of the book 
which deal with the arts generally, she devotes a long 
chapter to the visual artists—including painters, graphic 
artists and one sculptor, the Belgian Constantin Meunier 
—and provides a representative group of twenty-five 
illustrations which include not merely examples of propa- 
gandist drawing and lithography by painters and carica- 
turists of the time, but also a number of paintings by 
avowed Anarchists like Seurat, Signac and Angrand 
which show a preoccupation with working-class life re- 
lated to their social ideals. 

The concern with social values shown by so many 
artists of the 1890’s represents a shift of attention as 
arresting in its own way as that of the 1930’s. During the 
July Monarchy after 1830 there had been a considerable 
literary-artistic interest in Utopian socialism and similar 
radical movements, which culminated, in the revolution 
of 1848, with Lamartine at the head of the Provisional 
Government and even Baudelaire editing a radical sheet 
and supporting Proudhon as a parliamentary candidate. 
The failure of the year of revolutions, and the Napoleonic 
coup d’état shortly afterward, precipitated a disillusion- 
ment with social radicalism that lasted until the 1880's. 

“Under the Second Empire,” says Mrs. Herbert, “Sue 
was virtually the only writer, besides the exiled Hugo, to 
continue the radical tradition, notably in his series Les 
Mystéres du Peuple (1849-56). And of the generations 
coming to the fore in the subsequent three decades, only 
Courbet, Camille Pissarro, and Léon Cladel stand apart 
from this prevailingly asocial atmosphere of the arts.” 
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Bi of course, is an overstatement of the case. Daumiet 
and other graphic artists kept alive during the 1850's and 
1860’s the kind of social criticism that leads to the de- 
sire for reform, while Rimbaud certainly, and possibly 
Lautréamont, were attracted to social-revolutionary ideals 
around about 1870. Sainte-Beuve remained sufficiently 
interested in socialism to work on a biography of Prou- 
dhon during his final years. And one cannot follow Mrs. 


*The Artist and Social Reform: France and Belgium, 1885- 
1898, by Eugenia W. Herbert. Yale University Press. $5.00. 
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erbert in dismissing men like Jules Vallés as merely 
prophets of negative revolt”; they have their place in 
e tradition of social revolution, and help maintain its 
ink with literature during the 1870’s and early 1880's. 

Yet the fact remains that until the 1880's it was only 

isolated writers, painters and graphic artists who main- 
ined an evident interest in social reform. The dominant 
movements and the dominant personalities in the various 
ats, in so far as they expressed their attitudes at all, 
ended to believe either in art for art’s sake or in art for 
sxience’s sake. With the sole exception of Pissarro, the 
Impressionist painters were almost completely uninter- 
ested in ideas of social reform or social revolution. And 
mong the writers of the decades following 1850, despite 
a traditional hatred of the bourgeoisie derived from the 
Romantics and flowering in such works as Madame 
Bovary and Bouvard et Pécuchet, there was as yet no 
tendency to relate the predicament of the isolated and 
often impoverished artist in a capitalist society to that 
of the worker. If artists were seen as having any social 
mole, it was that of an elite. 
Despite their elaborate documentation of lower-class 
life, even the Naturalists, like the Goncourts and Zola 
n his earlier years, endeavored to stand emotionally aloof 
from the misery they described, and adopted either the 
attitude of analysts presenting a true picture and uncon- 
ered with its implications, or that of determinists who 
‘aw no room for reformist ideals in an evolutionary pat- 
rn which man’s illusions of free choice could not in 
my way affect. Yet in some ways it was Zola’s Germinal, 
published in 1885, that gave emphatic emphasis to the 
thange in attitudes, for in this work Zola found himself 
lorced to take sides with the workers and even to prophesy 
heir revolutionary awakening. Germinal in fact was the 
prelude to Zola’s wholehearted acceptance of the social 
responsibility of the artist at the time of the Dreyfus 
Affair in 1898. 

However, the movement which Mrs. Herbert describes 
wed nothing to Zola’s influence and had long been in 
existence by the time of his final conversion in 1898. 
What makes it particularly interesting is the fact that its 
dominant pattern was that of an alliance between par- 
ticular social-revolutionary or reformist trends on the 
me hand and the members of certain specific avant-garde 
hovements in writing and painting on the other hand. In 
France it was the Anarchists who, among the many so- 
alist sects of the time, principally commanded the loyal- 
lies of avant-garde artists; some of the writers gave their 
upport to the evolutionary socialists who followed the 
x-Anarchist Paul Brousse, but it is difficult to find any 
‘ign of either writers or painters being attracted by the 
atid orthodox Marxism of Guesde and his followers. 

Among writers the Symbolists were, rather surprisingly, 
the most closely involved; significantly they turned almost 
animously toward Anarchism. They found it a social 
doctrine which, unlike other forms of socialism, mirrored 
their own intense stress on spontaneity and individualism 
























































as essential to the artist, and they carried the identifica- 
tion with the downtrodden and the outlawed (which one 
already finds in Baudelaire) so far as to identify them- 
selves with the workers and to see, even in the Anarchist 
assassins of the period, splendid examples of action as 
free from the trammels of logic or convention as the 
poetry they demanded. 

It is true that by no means all the Symbolist writers 
became active allies of the Anarchists, and, with the ex- 
ception of Verhaeren, those who did tended to be the 
minor, half-forgotten figures in the movement, such as 
Paul Adam, Bernard Lazare, Laurent Tailhade and Gus- 
tave Kahn. But beyond them the ripples of libertarian 
thought spread widely among their fellow Symbolists. The 
little reviews of the movement, like Viélé-Griffin’s En- 
tretiens Politiques et Littéraires and Zo d’Axa’s L’Ende- 
hors, were often openly Anarchist, yet uncommitted 
writers like Henri de Régnier and Saint-Pol-Roux con- 
tributed freely to their pages. Even Mallarmé and Remy 
de Gourmont were loyal subscribers to La Révolte, and 
Stuart Merrill was a strong financial supporter of Jean 
Grave’s various journalistic ventures. 

Among the neo-Realists also, there was a strong social- 
revolutionary trend, which anticipated Zola’s later con- 
version to socialism, and led writers like Octave Mirbeau, 
Jean Richepin, Pierre Descaves into the Anarchist ranks. 


I. THE visual arts the pattern was somewhat different. 
Courbet’s combination of Realism in painting and Prou- 
dhonian socialism in theory left no descendants, and of 
the Symbolist and near-Symbolist painters only Félix 
Vallotton, an artist with a past scarred by poverty, became 
closely involved in the revolutionary movement. Even 
Van Gogh, whom Mrs. Herbert wisely treats with cau- 
tion, seems to have had the hope of social betterment 
without the faith that leads to action. The one group of 
painters who did develop the faith, with what Mrs. Her- 
bert calls “a striking unanimity,” were the Neo-Impres- 
sionists. “Camille Pissarro and his son Lucien, Signac, 
Seurat, Luce, Angrand, Cross, Van Rysselberghe were 
all sympathetic to this tendency [Anarchism], though not 
all were equally active.” 

Apart from the Neo-Impressionists and Vallotton, a 
number of graphic artists following in the tradition of 
Daumier, such as Steinlen and Ibels, were attracted by 
the opportunities for uninhibited social criticism offered 
by such Anarchist papers as Pere Peinard and Les Temps 
Nouveaux. But Constantin Meunier, Mrs. Herbert’s one 
sculptor, comes within the province of her book because 
of the enthusiasm his heroic representations of workers 
evoked among Anarchists rather than because of his own 
revolutionary affiliations; there is no record of his having 
been in any way involved in the radical movement, and 
he seems to have been a Millet of the industrial prole- 
tariat rather than a propagandist artist seeking to show 
in his works the messages which revolutionaries like Emile 
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Pouget, the editor of Pére Peinard, would read into them. 
Here we come to a point which, if Mrs. Herbert never 
makes it explicitly, emerges clearly from a reading of her 
work. One is tempted to make the comparison between 
the socially conscious writers and artists of the French 
1890’s and their descendants of the Communist-oriented 
1930’s or the Existentialist 1940’s. But in the sense we 
have understood the term in recent decades, few of these 
writers or painters were “engaged”; they allied themselves 
as rebels in the arts to those who rebelled socially, but 
most of them resisted any kind of subordination of their 
art to propagandist ends. In the 1930’s the man who 
came nearest to their attitude was in fact the former 
Symbolist, André Gide, who voluntarily abandoned writ- 
ing fiction for the period of his social involvement so that 
his integrity as an artist might not be compromised. 

It is true that in the 1890’s some of the neo-Realist 
writers—as well as Zola in such works as Paris—and 
some of the graphic artists did indeed produce novels 
or illustrative lithographs that might be regarded as so- 
cially committed in a propagandist sense. But it is re- 
markable how consistently most of the more serious artists 
avoided didacticism even when contributing to the revo- 
lutionary press. In the lithographs by Camille Pissarro 
which appeared in the supplements to Les Temps Nou- 
veaux, he is still, for the most part, portraying the same 
peasant life as in his paintings, without any attempt to 
overemphasize its hardness or its misery. A lithograph 
representing a family of tramps, Les Sans-Gites, presents 
merely a muted suggestion of the sufferings of homeless 
people and leaves the observer to draw his own conclu- 
sions. Similarly, Signac in his drawings for the Anarchist 
papers confines himself mostly to studies of the industrial 
activity which in any case formed his favorite subject 
matter. It seems evident, in fact, that it was the Neo- 
impressionist discovery of the industrial world as a realm 
of new and interesting forms which led, through a sym- 
pathy for the workers, to identification with social reform, 
rather than an identification with social reform leading 
to the choice of industrial subjects. 

Signac in fact contended that it was their choice of 
techniques and subject matier rather than their social 
theories that made painters revolutionary, and it was he 
who clearly stated the point of view of most of the paint- 
ers who came within the Anarchist circle. “The anarchist 
painter,” he said, “is not one who does anarchist paint- 
ings, but one who, without caring for money, without 
desire for recompense, struggles with all his individuality 
against bourgeois and official conventions . . . basing his 
work on the eternal principles of beauty, which are as 
simple as those of morality.” 


own terms that at least partly explained why most of the }. 


socially oriented writers and painters of the 1890’s were 
drawn into the libertarian movement. In the 1860's 
Proudhon had already recognized the importance of 


painting to the cause of social reform, but, despite his } 


stalwart defense of Courbet, he had sought to impose on 


the arts a rather narrowly didactic function. The Anar- 
chist Communists of later decades were much less rigid § 
in their demands. Kropotkin saw the arts as among the 


necessary luxuries that make life worth while, and his 
friend and disciple Jean Grave, the leading Anarchist 


editor of the period between 1885 and 1914, not merely } 


opened the columns of La Révolte and Les Temps Nou- 
veaux to the avant-garde poets and painters of his day, 
but went out of his way to seek contributions from them, 
and in the process gained a considerable understanding 
of their work. As the editor of a revolutionary paper, 


Grave tended to limit his choice of subject matter, but }- 


he did not insist on propagandism or even on the obvi- 


ously didactic; as Mrs. Herbert remarks, “Grave was jf 


often content with an implicit, not necessarily an ex- 


plicit, message, and desirous of offering works with a f 
claim to artistic merit.” His example was followed by [ 


other Anarchist editors, such as Emile Pouget of Pére 


Peinard and Sébastien Faure of Le Libertaire, so that Jy 


until well into the 1900’s the Anarchists had the reputa- 


tion, alone among the left-wing groups in France, of ni 


being defenders of young and avant-garde artists against 
bourgeois hostility or indifference; in the period follow- 
ing that discussed by Mrs. Herbert, some at least of the 
Fauves developed Anarchist sympathies. 

In Belgium, where the socialist leader Emile Vander- 
velde was as alive to the importance of the arts as Grave 
in Paris, the situation was quite different, and most of 


the artists in any way interested in social reform tended } 
to ally themselves with the Belgian Workers’ Party, jam 
whose efforts to interest workingmen in drama, litera- f 


ture and the visual arts were often notably successful. 
The difference between the two countries is perhaps best 


revealed by the publishing history of the Belgian Sym- |, 
bolist poet Emile Verhaeren, who in his own country fi 


contributed to socialist periodicals but in France 10 
Anarchist-oriented reviews. 

In the general context of artistic life in nineteenth- 
century France, the facet which Mrs. Herbert has chosen 


to examine may seem rather unimportant. With the ex i 


ception of Camille Pissarro and Seurat, none of the 
painters and writers involved in the movement toward 
social commitment were of major stature. But it is often 
the minor artists, less immersed in their personal worlds 
of creation, who best reflect the spirit of an age, and 
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L. was the willingness of the more intelligent French 
Anarchists to accept artists like Signac as rebels on their 
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ARCHIPENKO: FIFTY CREATIVE 
YEARS, 1908-1958, by Alexander Arch- 
of the genko and 50 Art Historians. Tekhne 
Were Publications. $20.00 
860’s 
ce of 
te his luckity for Archipenko, his reputation 
se on ples not depend on this book. Not only 
Anar- pit unattractive physically and indigest- 
-_..., ible intellectually, but it even manages 
rigid J, obscure the honorable part of that 
1g the feoutation by dissolving the splendid 
1d his first fifteen years of his production in 
irchist fhe vast output of the last thirty-five 
nerely [{°"S- Instead of arranging the repro- 
Nes fuctions chronologically, Archipenko 
| tas divided his sculpture (239 of the 
s day, Ih92 plates in the volume) into twelve 
them, fategories, none of them exclusive or 
anding #hronological, and half of them not 
paper, rally categories. His purpose apparent- 
y has been to demonstrate what he in- 
r, but 
: Obvi- 
e Was 




























tists on in the text: “I conceive my cre- 
itive art as a recombining of diverse 
impulses and reactions which originates 
an ex- ew expressions”; or, ‘““My dualism can- 
with a pot... be classified chronologically be- 
red by rause I attack simultaneously different 
_° problems . . .” (But five lines later, “my 
f Pere \ardinal tendency . . . is creative move- 
30 that fment onward.”) 
reputa- | Indeed, the relations between the 
ice, of jliqueness of the artist, the fluidity of 
against lime and the variety of the universe here 
uke on the most contradictory forms. 
follow- for himself, Archipenko claims “perma- 
Of the pent change,” but of the rapidly fluctu- 
ling styles of our century he says, “art 
/ander- #ems to be deteriorating into a season- 
Grave i performance.” He finds that “Forms 
ra their origin and depot in the realm 
nos of the universal creative mind,” yet uses 
tended fhe word “invention” more often than 
Party, jy artist I have ever read. He speaks of 
- litera- Peing of his time, and his preoccupation 
cessful. ith techniques and materials makes us 
best Want to add: time after time. 
ips It is not merely his diversity that 
n Syl fArchipenko wishes to focus on, but his 
countty jimultaneous diversity. Yet his mind is 
unce t0 \%t the hodgepodge this book makes it 
tut to be, and such a focus excludes 
_ fwestions of quality and of change of 
teenth teart or mind. It also shrinks the notion 
chosen of history to the image of a man revolv- 
the ex- |g around one point for fifty years, 
of the jad of any part of the wheel serving for 
toward |"Y other part. This would be a most 
is often turious kind of history, and if one were 
land on the wrong part of the wheel, 
| worlds jit would, in Archipenko’s case, be a dis- 
, and a }trous history. 
1e Artist | Atchipenko came to Paris from Rus- 
ces that fa in 1908 at the age of twenty-one. 
» 1890s Though we know nothing of his work 
e tefore that time, he had already had a 
*e-man show, and had participated in 
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group shows in Moscow; he was surely 
a skillful sculptor and opened his own 
school two years later. His first dated 
works of which we have record are of 
1909, and they already exhibit his intel- 
lectual restlessness: figure studies mod- 
eled, on the one hand, in a suavely styl- 
ized naturalism (pl. 112), and carved, 
on the other, in a massive primitivistic 
mode (pls. 87, 106, 133). The former 
style appears indebted to the work of 
Nadelman, who had an important show 
early in 1909, and reaches its high point 
in the Flat Torso, 1914, in the Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art (pl. 205). His 
primitivism was doubtless influenced by 
the same phenomenon that gave rise to 
Brancusi’s, namely, the current interest 
in primitive and archaic art. A certain 
chunkiness of form in Archipenko’s 
carvings appears a few years later in 
some carvings of Gaudier-Brzeska. 

In 1910 Archipenko carves a reclin- 
ing nude, Repose (pl. 79), and models 
a male torso, Hero (pl. 129), and the 


next year models the Seated Woman - 


(pl. 128); these pieces have a solidity 
of form learned from the previous 
“primitive” works, at the same time 
that they have a modernity quite inde- 
pendent of the new Hellenism of Nadel- 
man. The first and third of these pieces 
are especially beautiful, and it will be 
ten years before Archipenko will sur- 
pass them. In the meantime their clas- 
sicism turns Baroque in La Mére dans 
les Roches (pl. 120) and Draped 
Woman (pl. 121) of 1911. 

Also in 1910 Archipenko starts to de- 
velop an open, angular, cubistic sculp- 
ture which leads in several directions. 
The first is represented in a series of 
elongated figures with wide-flung limbs, 
either single (pl. 170) or in groups of 
two (pls. 169, 171, 172), done during 
1911-13. They are marred by a disturb- 
ing cutting-off, here and there, of hands, 
arms or legs, but they have a new open- 
ness, an adventurous use of space. 

The second direction is signalized by 
the Carousel Pierrot, 1913 (pl. 4), a 
gaily colored, open construction in plas- 
ter, and culminates in Boxers (pl. 138) 
and Gondolier (pl. 142), both of 1914. 
Interestingly enough, in that year Bran- 
cusi carves Prodigal Son, also open, 
angular, cubistic, and uniquely so in 
his oeuvre; and it is in 1914 that Du- 
champ-Villon makes his Horse which, 
while comparable structurally to the 
other works I cite, manifests a dyna- 
mism they lack. (I prefer the Brancusi 
. . -) These ideas of construction were 
surely “in the air,” but it is my guess 
that Duchamp-Villon put them there. 

The third direction in which Archi- 
penko’s studies lead is to the figure con- 
structions employing concave and con- 


vex forms. The monolith having already 
been opened up, this new device aer- 
ated, as it were, the forms that re- 
mained, and permitted a new ambiguity 
of light to invade them. A certain 
didactic quality in his thought prevented 
Archipenko from making the poetic use 
of his discovery that Zadkine later did, 
but we must remark the charm of 
Woman Combing Her Hair, 1915, at 
the Museum of Modern Art (pl. 146) 
and the vital architectonics of Seated 
Figure (pl. 178) and Standing Figure 
(pl. 179), also at the Modern, both 1920. 

The fourth and related mode in which 
Archipenko works while developing 
the other three is in polychrome con- 
struction with various materials, occa- 
sionally in the round, most often in 
the form of reliefs called -“sculpto- 
painting” by their author. Of the con- 
structions, Medrano 1, 1912 (pl. 63), a 
kneeling figure in painted wood, glass 
and metal, is a seminal piece. The 
sculpto-paintings, too, commence in 
1912, and Archipenko works in this 
mode to the present day (introducing 
materials like Bakelite, mother of pearl, 
etc.), though not with the success that 
attended its first five or six years. As 
with his “primitive” carvings, I cannot 
help thinking that another artist carried 
the idea to its fulfillment—in this case, 





Archipenko, Woman Combing Her Hair; 
collection Museum of Modern Art, N. Y. 
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Picasso, who constructed some extraor- 
dinarily beautiful reliefs in 1913 and 
1914. Still, all honor is due Archipenko 
for the liberating effect of his invention. 

These varied pursuits occupy Archi- 
penko till 1921, when solidly rendered, 
relatively naturalistic human form 
makes its reappearance in several mod- 
eled figures (pls. 29, 117, 131), a mar- 
ble bust of his wife (pl. 234), and two 
figures in marble dated 1922. These 
works are reminiscent of his figures of 
1910-11, but they have, especially the 
carvings Seated Woman (not repro- 
duced) and Turning Torso (pl. 118, 
Philadelphia Museum), a new and rare 
expansiveness and nobility. 

In 1923 Archipenko comes to the 
United States, where he teaches, lec- 
tures and has ninety exhibitions, not to 
mention others in Japan, Hawaii, Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Guatemala and Ger- 
many. He does new versions of earlier 
work, realistic portraits and figures, 
works utilizing a whole gamut of tex- 
tures and finishes and new and old 
materials including lighted clear plastic, 
and polychrome figures in terra cotta, 


TOULOUSE-LAUTREC, by Henri 
Perruchot. World Publishing Co. $6.00. 


Tue chief questions to which the re- 
viewer of this book must address him- 
self are ones which clearly must have 
engaged the attention of M. Perruchot 
when he sat down to write it. They are 
questions raised by the particular char- 
acter of Lautrec’s life and work, and 
sO are intrinsic to any study of the 
painter. Here are a few of them: 
How central to the narrative of Lau- 
trec’s life are his excesses? How impor- 
tant are they for the understanding of 
his art? In what tone shall we speak 
of them? In what detail is it essential 
we dwell on his various deformities? 
And to what extent are we permitted to 
sentimentalize them? 

The nature (though not the extent) 
of Lautrec’s achievement was, even in 
his own time, relatively unambiguous. 
Either his contemporaries were im- 
pressed with what brutal frankness and 
mastery of line he rendered certain ap- 
palling aspects of reality, or they consid- 
ered his art vulgar and perhaps obscene. 
But how they esteemed him was ulti- 
mately a question of degree, of personal 
notions of decorum. We cannot really 
imagine him to have been misunder- 
stood in the sense that, for example, 
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wood and metal, of which we may sin- 
gle out Architectural Figure, 1937 (pl. 
1), or Queen, 1954 (pl. 24). 

During the Depression a book on# 
Archipenko’s work appeared in a re. 
mainder bookstore. I managed to get a 
copy, which I studied and treasured 
till some chap borrowed it; he never re- 
turned it. Anyway, that book made a 
marvelous and permanent impression 
on me, and wanting to find out why, | 
recently went to the New York Public}? 
Library to see if they had a copy. They # 
did. It is a slender volume in which the 
twenty-eight plates of sculpture (includ- 
ing the marble Seated Woman of 1922) § 
are arranged in roughly chronological 
order, separated from eighteen plates of 
reliefs; there are four plates of paint- 
ings and fifteen of drawings, including 
an excellent series of figure studies of 
1919, none of which are reproduced 
in the recent volume; all the plates are 
printed in letterpress on enameled stock. 
The work goes to 1922, the book was §} 
printed in 1923—and I wish that chap } 
would return my copy. 

Sidney Geist 


Courbet, Manet and Cézanne may be 
said to have been misunderstood; and 
M. Perruchot wisely does not make such 
a claim on behalf of his subject. 

The result of this is that on the one 
hand we have his paintings, posters and 
drawings, about which there is virtu- 
ally nothing to say by way of formal 
exegesis; and on the other a great mass 
of information (with which M. Perru- 
chot is far more conversant than I) con- 
cerning Lautrec’s deformities, his nv- 
merous affairs, when and from whom 
he contracted syphilis, how heavily he 
drank, and so on. 

Nevertheless it is the task of the biog- 
rapher to deal with both Lautrec’s de- 
formities and excesses, in as restrained 
a manner as possible; hence it is not the 
chronicling of these things that I would 
object to, but rather, in certain instances, 
their treatment at the hands of M. 
Perruchot. There can be no excuse for 
passages such as the following: 

How he could have loved! But what 

had he to hope for? All his studio 

companions had mistresses, congratu- 
lated themselves on their good luck. 

But he had nothing. No woman would 

put her mouth to his drooling lips. 
And in fact there is altogether too much 
savoring of Lautrec’s drool, and (0: 
many references to his “monstrousl}). 
developed sexual organs,” for M. Pert 
chot to be wholly beyond the suspicio 
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of having taken commercial advantage 
lof his subject. 

But though we may object to the tone 
if his narrative, M. Perruchot was un- 

doubtedly (though perhaps inadver- 
1k on gently) right to grant Lautrec’s whoring 
a re.gite importance it obviously enjoyed in 
get aguis own life. This is borne out by a 
sured ber of incidents, but chiefly by the 
er re- pact that the author describes a number 
ade agef Lautrec’s paintings and drawings as 
ession§ POrMOgraphic,” and says of them: 
















why, 1f There exist a certain number of works 
Public $y Lautrec, though they are compara- 
They ively rare, which would be difficult to 


exhibit.” 
It is an ironic comment on the climate 


ch the 
nclud- 


1922) fof our own day that although we are 
logical expected to be entranced by accounts 
ates of 

paint- 

luding 

lies of 9EMIL NOLDE, text by Werner Haft- 
duced Jmann. Abrams. $15.00. 


les are }AUGUST MACKE: TUNISIAN WA- 
stock. JIERCOLORS AND DRAWINGS, texts 
k was Ihy August Macke, Guenter Busch, Wal- 
t chap Iter Holzhausen and Paul Klee. Abrams. 
$17.50. 

iGEORGE GROSZ, edited by Herbert 
Bittner, text by Ruth Berenson and 
Norbert Muehlen. Arts, Inc. $12.50. 


Geist 














nay be | 
d; and 


berore the Second World War, Ger- 
ce such 


man Expressionism was not widely 
inown in this country. There was the 
popular success in printed form of 
Franz Marc’s Blue Horses. The old 
Museum of Non-Objective Art featured 
the work of Kandinsky, and that of 
George Grosz and Lyonel Feininger 
Perru- became more familiar after these artists 
I) con- migrated to New York in the thirties. 
his nU- fA number of the German Expressionists 
whom §were successfully shown at the Curt 
vily he {Valentin and J. B. Neumann Galleries, 
and an endless series of publications on 
e biog- {Paul Klee brought his art into promi- 
2c’s de-Jnence during the forties and fifties. But 
trained {tot until 1957 did German Expression- 
not the Jism receive full-scale attention in this 
[ would }country, and it has taken a few more 
stances, years for the first books on such sig- 
of M.jtificant figures as August Macke and 
suse for{Emil Nolde to appear. Now at last, 
: after long American neglect, these im- 
what |portant painters have been honored 
studio jwith lavish treatment in the large and 
gratu- | beautiful volumes published by Harry 
eo N. Abrams. 
"i Original work by Nolde is rare in 
oma America, but the fifty-five superb color 
ind 100 Plates and other excellent illustrations 
strousy) 2 the new Abrams publication show 
Pert him to be one of the greatest of modern 
uspicios €rman painters. The works repro- 


he one 
srs and 
. virtu- 
formal 
at mass 
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of Lautrec’s affairs, it is assumed we 
would be shocked by precisely those 
drawings and paintings which might 
serve to justify the attention given to 
this aspect of the artist’s behavior. For 
example, there is the question: Under 
what conditions does representation be- 
come pornography? And there could be 
no more interesting subject for such 
a study than Lautrec. But these works 
alone cannot be discussed and are got- 
ten rid of in a footnote. 

Interspersed throughout the text, how- 
ever, are a number of extraordinary 
photographs, among them shots of Lau- 
trec and various models in the nude— 
none of which, it appears, have been 
found difficult to exhibit. 

Michael Fried 


duced date between 1892 and 1948, 
and belong almost entirely to the Nolde 
Foundation in Seebiill, Germany, which 


was founded after the death of the artist . 


in 1953. In Nolde’s art we find the 
weird vitality of Bécklin, the grotesque 
fantasy of Ensor, and the powerful 
color-form patternization of Gauguin 
and Munch joined in a completely orig- 
inal way. Throughout his long life 
Nolde retained a most remarkable feel- 
ing for the sensuous qualities of pig- 
ment and a breath-taking sense of color. 
His style goes beyond all others for 
lush, earth-heavy aggressiveness and 
sultry emotional impact. 

Werner Haftmann’s introductory text 
on Nolde is flawed by a schematic crit- 
ical approach that does not really fit 
his subject. Haftmann speaks of Nolde 
as realizing “with increasing clarity that 
the further art moves away from nature 
while remaining natural nonetheless, the 
greater it is.” Nolde himself does not 
appear to have made such a statement. 
While he was a colorist of the highest 
order, he remained a figurative artist to 
the end. He spoke of “the whole natural 
alliance within the triad painter, reality, 
and picture.” 

Nolde wrote two books of autobiog- 
raphy, and it is a pity that sizable 
extracts from these could not be in- 
cluded in the present book. Nolde was 
an extremely interesting personality, 
whose complexity and typically Expres- 
sionist duality is seen in his conception 
of the ideal man as “both natural and 
civilized, god-like and animal-like, a 
child and a giant, naive and refined, 
emotional and rational, passionate and 
dispassionate”. His life was a tension 
of opposites: religious fervor, peasant 
sensuality; blood and soil mysticism and 
an appetite for Berlin night life; racist 
patriotism and a fascination with exotic 


and primitive peoples. Klee sensed in 
Nolde “the mysterious hand of the 
lower regions,” yet equal in significance 
to his primeval religiosity and his sen- 
sitivity to the Panic element in nature 
were his rare gift for color orchestration 
and the power of his plastic imagina- 
tion. To this the marvelous plates of 
the new Abrams book give ample testi- 
mony. 

The outsize volume on August Macke 
is a publishing tour de force, conveying 
vividiy the sunny temperament of the 
man as well as the remarkable freshness 
and resonance of his art, and doing so 
by means of only sixteen color plates, 
a brief but discerning critique by Giin- 
ter Busch, some few paragraphs of re- 
ported recollection relevant to the fa- 
mous Tunisian trip of Macke, Louis 
Moillet and Paul Klee, plus the account 
of it that Klee committed to his diary 
that spring of 1914. Also, serving as 
frontispiece is an unforgettable photo- 
graph taken before a mosque, showing 
the heavy-limbed Macke astride a don- 
key, eyes closed and his round, smooth 
face smiling a beatific hali-smile, while 
from a little distance behind, the spare, 
shaggy-bearded Klee looks on and grins. 

The Tunisian water colors of August 
Macke are poles apart from the throb- 
bing oils of Nolde. In executing these 
clear, plein-air color harmonies, Macke 
seems to have been uniquely aloof to 
the tensions and psychological cross- 
currents that so strongly affected the 
other German Expressionists. Express- 
ing himself as a pure colorist “touched 
to the quick by his immediate sense ex- 
periences,” Macke found his way 
through Cézanne and achieved a joyful 
synthesis of Matisse and Delaunay that 
was altogether exceptional in a German. 

Turning from the happy, light-filled 
world of August Macke’s Tunisian wa- 
ter colors to the blood-and-thunder vi- 
sions of George Grosz in the new pub- 
lication of his drawings serves to drama- 
tize the fact that Grosz’s career began at 
almost the precise moment that Macke’s 
was brought to a violent and premature 
end. When the First World War broke 
out and he was conscripted, Macke was 
fatalistic, saying that he expected to be 
picked off because of his height. He 
was sent to the front immediately and 
was killed in September, 1914, at the 
age of twenty-seven. Grosz, an enthu- 
siastic enlistee who as a boy had 
dreamed of being an officer, was soon 
driven by his army experiences to a 
state of rebellious rage and disillusion- 
ment. His autobiography minces no 
words about it: “My native pessimism 
and misanthropy were intensified by my 
experience . . . I had utter contempt for 
mankind in general.” 
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Fifteen years later, after he had be- 
come famous and successful through 
his deadshot eye for human meanness 
and depravity and his sure, pitiless 
graphic style, he transplanted himself§. 
to America. The move saved him from 
the vengeance of the Nazis, but because 
his career in this country never quite} 
picked up where his colorful and excit- 
ing position in Berlin left off, he was 
forced back upon himself in a way that 
left him at the mercy of fantasies of 
violence and doom. The international 
mood of the thirties and forties con- 
jured up Late Gothic images of apoca- 
lyptic holocaust, and Grosz became a 
romantic visionary in the “terror 
haunted tradition of Griinewald and 
Bosch.” Thus, for all Grosz’s conscious 
efforts to Americanize himself and his 
dream of becoming a Norman Rockwell 
type of commercial illustrator, it was 
his fate in his adopted country to be- 
come the author of some very beautiful 
old-masterly studies of nudes and Cape 
Cod dunes, as well as the creator of a 
compulsive imagery of bitterness and FF0 
despair in which archetypal G.I. infan- ff Fin 
trymen flounder in the mud of cosmic 
: : : . plivin 
wrath and dissolution—all painted in}. ptu 
loving detail. . for 
Aside from a brief statement by the Bhite. ' 
artist which was originally written for} Fusa 
Herbert Bittner’s book on Grosz’s draw- firts, B 
ings, the new publication contains a 
candid and informative essay entitled *" 5. 
“The Two Worlds of George Grosz.” oy 
There are six color reproductions and . ' 
108 black-and-white illustrations, which slor, 
not surprisingly place decided emphasis Prizes, 
on the artist’s graphic work. These aft fhe Oc 
mostly of good quality but suffer from fentral 
cramped or nonexistent margins and 
from being jostled sometimes two to a PMeric 











page. Work belonging to the Germat $f 
and American phases of Grosz’s cartel}, el 


is about evenly represented, and the}, son 
balance struck in this respect seems just. e, 21 


Charles S. Kessler. * 
, Ne 
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mself ighton, Mass.: Henri Studio Gallery 
from ixe-man Show Competition. Open to 
‘Cause Mj artists. All media. No fee. Write: 
quite kcretary, Henri Studio Gallery, 1247 
excit-Jommonwealth Ave., Brighton, Mass. 
‘ an puglaston, N. Y.: Art League of Long 
and Annual Fall Show, Nov. 12-25. 
pen to all artists. Media: oil, water 
lor, casein, pastel, graphics, small 
ulpture, ceramics. Jury. Prizes. Fee: 
ipoca- Hi). annual membership, $5. initiation. 
ime afntry cards and work due Oct. 21. 
error- Write: Florence Wroldsen, Chrmn., 
1 and Extn., 44-21 Douglaston Pkwy., 
scious PoUglaston, N. Y. 

: < Houcester, Mass.: Ist Interpretation of 
cKWE" Fature Show, Gloucester Art Institute, 
. 5-28. Open to all artists. All media. 
to be- Bry. Prizes. Entry cards and work due 


ies of 
tional 
- cOn- 


it was 


autiful Bet. 1. Write: Dir., Gloucester Art Insti- 
| Cape tite, 22 Western Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 
r of a 

s and gartford, Conn.: Connecticut Academy 
infay Fine Arts 52nd Annual Exhibition, 


very Memorial, Jan. 20-Feb. 18. Open 
living artists. Media: oil, oil tempera, 
ulpture, graphics. Jury. Prizes. Fee: 
}. for one or more; $4., black and 
by the bhite. Work due Jan. 10. Write: Louis 
en for § Fusari, Connecticut Academy of Fine 


sosmic 
ted in 


draw- firts, Box 204, Hartford 1, Conn. 

ains a 

ntit'ed York, N. Y.: Allied Artists of 

rose” merica 48th Annual Exhibition, Na- 

a mal Academy Galleries, Nov. 2-19. 
hich en to all artists. Media: oil, water 

wait) blor, casein, pastel, sculpture. Jury. 

iphass Frizes, Fee: $5. Entry cards and work 


es¢ are Rie Oct. 19. Write: George Beline, 370 
r from fentral Park W., New York 25, N. Y. 
1s and 
‘9 toapMmerican Veterans Society of Artists 
serman srd Annual Exhibition, Burr Galleries, 
casts ut. 22-Nov. 4. Open to artist-veterans 
1d th the U.S. and artists now in the Armed 
._, porces. Media: oil, water color, sculp- 
ns jUS- hire, graphics. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $5 per 
Kesslet FY: Entry cards due Oct. 8. Write: 
dwin E. Koch, Treas., 386 E. 161st 
., New York 51, N. Y. 


5 ty Center Gallery Monthly Juried 

mows, City Center of Music and Drama. 

RTS upen to all artists. Medium: oil. Jury. 

es. Fee: $3. Write: Mrs. Ruth Yates, 

gular uty Center of Music and Drama, 58 
and |frest 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


¢Mtemporary Arts Gallery Christmas 
low, Nov. 27-Dec. 22. Open to Amer- 
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ican artists. All media. Jury. Fee: $2.50. 
Work due Nov. 20 only. Write: Con- 
temporary Arts Gallery, 19 E. 71st St., 
New York 21, N. Y. 


Madison Gallery Quarterly Juried 
Shows. Open to all artists. Media: paint- 
ing, sculpture, graphics. Purchase prizes. 
Fee: $5. Write: Madison Gallery, 600 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Salon of the Fifty States, Ligoa Duncan 
Galerie, continuous monthly shows. 
Open to all artists residing in the U. S. 
All painting media. Jury. Winning en- 
tries shown in Paris. Fee: $5 for one, 
$8 for two works. Size limit 32 by 24 
inches. Work due the 25th of month. 
Write: Ligoa Duncan Galerie, 215 E. 
82nd St., New York 28, N. Y. 


The Society of American Graphic Art- 
ists 44th Annual Exhibition, Associated 
American Artists Galleries, Feb., 1962. 
Open to ail artists. All graphics media 
excepting monotype. Jury. Prizes (total 
$3,000). Fee: $3, limit two works ex- 
ecuted since January 1, 1961. Work due 
Jan. 10. Write: The Society of Ameri- 
can Graphic Artists, Inc., 1083 Fifth 
Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


Pasadena, Cal.: California Water Color 
Society 41st Annual National Exhibit, 
Pasadena Art Museum, Nov. 21-Dec. 
31; De Young Museum (San Francisco) 
Feb.; Art Center (La Jolla) Mar. Open 
to all artists. Medium: water color. 
Jury. Prizes. $10 membership fee, limit 
3 entries. Work due Oct. 1. Write: Ruth 
Codman, 2602 Cardiff Ave., Los An- 
geles 34, Cal. 


Philadelphia, Pa.: 157th Annual Exhibi- 
tion of American Oil Painting and 
Sculpture, Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts, Jan. 12-Feb. 25. Open to 
living American artists. Media: oil, oil 
tempera, encaustic, sculpture. Jury. 
Prizes. Slides due Sept. 15-Oct. 20. 
Write: Joseph T. Fraser, Jr., Dir., The 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


St. Paul, Minn.: 1st Biennial Competi- 
tion: Drawings U.S.A., St. Paul Gallery 
and School of Art, Nov. 16-Dec. 22. 
Open to all artists resident in the U.S. 
All drawing media. Jury. Prizes. Work 
due Oct. 1. Write: “Drawings U.S.A.,” 
476 Summit Ave., St. Paul 2, Minn. 


Washington, D. C.: 24th National Ex- 
hibition of Prints, U.S. National Mu- 
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OF CHICAGO 
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School 





Fine Arts: painting, sculpture, graphic arts. 
Industrial Arts: industrial design, pattern 
design, ceramics, weaving, dress design. 
Advertising Arts: illustration, lettering, 
layout. Teacher Training. Diploma and 
Degrees. Accredited. Classes begin Sept. 18. 
Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill., Box 399 





NATIONAL ACADEMY 
SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


137th Year 


The school that gives you the fundamen- 


tals. Classes in drawing, painting in oil 
and watercolor, sculpture and mural paint- 
ing for beginners and advanced students. 
World famous faculty, new building, no 
entrance requirements. Registration by the 
month. Write or phone for the free catalog. 


5 E. 89 ST., N.Y.C. EN 9-4880 





BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma 
course in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, 
Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
mercial Arts, Ceramics. 16 Traveling Schol- 
arships. Unlimited contact with Museum 
collection. B.F.A., B.S. in Ed. and M.F.A. 
degrees granted by Tufts University. 
Catalog. 

EVENING SCHOOL certificate course in Graphic 
Arts, Sculpture, Ceramics, Painting. Special 


courses in Calligraphy, Lettering, Interior Design 
and Water Color. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 
230 The Fenway Boston, Mass. 
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CLEVELAND 
institute of art 


PAINTING PHOTOGRAPHY 
SCULPTURE CERAMICS 

catalog GRAPHICS WEAVING 

on INDUSTRIAL DESIGN TEXTILE DESIGN 

request INTERIOR DESIGN SILVERSMITHING 
ADVERTISING ENAMELING 
ILLUSTRATION TEACHER TRAINING 


DIPLOMAS-DEGREES-SCHOLARSHIPS 
11141 East Boulevard, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


CREATIVE oper 
GRAPHIC 24 how: 
WORKSHOP °%” 


Complete Facilities in Etching, Lithography 
Write or Telephone: 


111 West 17th St., N. Y. 11 WaAtkins 4-7190 








































THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
ART SCHOOL 


Augustus Peck, suPERVISOR 
FALL TERM: SEPTEMBER 25—JANUARY 28 
Painting & Drawing, Ceramics, 

Glaze Chemistry and Decorative Techniques, 
Sculpture, Life Drawing, Enameling, 
Experimental Painting, Collage and Design, 
Landscape Painting, The Artist in his Studio, 
Wax Modeling For Bronze Casting, 

Gallery and Museum Tours, 

Watercolor Media : Old and New 
SPECIAL BEGINNERS CLASSES IN PAINTING AND DRAWING 
Registration Begins September 11, Day and Evening Classes 


Write or call for Free Catalogue 


Nevins 8-4486-4472 


EASTERN PARKWAY, BROOKLYN 38, NEW YORK 





COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 
School of Art 
COLLEGE CREDIT 


Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Graphics, 
Design, Art History, Art Education 
Registrar: 30 W. Dale, Colorado Springs, Colo. 





“JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Com» reial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A., M.P.A.. B.A.E. and MA.E. Degrees. 
e DONALD M. MATTISON, Director e¢ 


IF YOU'RE A SERIOUS PAINTER 


San Miguel de Allende has everything to offer: Climate, 
history, mountain scenery, low costs, plus the most 
noted art school in Latin America, INSTITUTO 
ALLENDE. But if painting or crafts is your hobby, 
there’s room for you in one of the special classes. 
“Why not register for a month or more?” 










Free Illustrated Prospectus? STIRLING DICKINSON, 
DIRECTOR, INSTITUTO ALLENDE, BOX 100, SAN 
MIGUEL DE ALLENDE, GUANAJUATO, MEXICO. 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Oldest Fine Arts School in the United States 
Professional training in Painting, Sculpture and 
Graphics for serious art students. Faculty of 
distinguished artists. Coordinated with Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania for B.F.A. and M.F.A. de- 
grees. Day, evening and summer classes. 


For catalog write Broad & Cherry, Phila. 2, Pa. 



















of the University of Hartford 


Painting MSculpture Wj Art Education 
Graphic Arts MAdvertising Design 
B.S. & B.F.A. Degree Programs 

25 Atheneum Sq. Ne. Hartford 3, Cone, 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
St. Lovis, Mo. 
Professional training in Fine and 
Commercial Art leading to B F.A. 
degree. New dormitory centet. Many 
University activities, and cultural 
and industrial advantages of St. Louis. 
Write for bulletins 
KENNETH A. HUDSON, Dean, Rm. 20 


Washington Univ., St. Louis 30, Mo. 
NORTON Scucot or ant 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 


Classes for adults & children 
for advanced students & beginners 
Prospectus on request 


| THE HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 
| j 






















SAN FRANCISCO 
ART INSTITUTE 


ee, CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


degree: Fine Arts 
M.F.A. degree: Painting, Sculpture 
Affiliated with the University of California 
Send 50¢ for General Catalogue 
GURDON WOODS, Director 
| Room 4, 800 Chestnut St., San Franc‘sco 11, Calif. 


THE SCHOOL OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


CATALOGUE 


ON REQUEST ADDRESS 55 
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SALISBURY STREET WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 


A name that is your guarantee 
of dependable service 


PACKERS and SHIPPERS 
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| SINCE 1867 


| BUDWORTH 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc. 


424 West 52nd St., New York City | 76 
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seum, Smithsonian Institution, Jan. 13 
Feb. 4. Open to all artists. All graphi 
media except monoprints. Work d 


C 





Jan. 3. Write: Grace Oehser, Co; 
Secy., Route 2, Box 396, McLean, Va 

TIO! 
Regional ON, 
East Orange, N. J.: Art Centre of th oh 

eg one monia 

Oranges 11th Annual State Exhibition§ ¢ 51.04 
Mar. 4-17. Open to N. J. artists. Mediaigany 
oil, water color. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $3iisriturti 
per entry, limit 2. Entry cards due Febg Brushes 
7, work due Feb. 10-11. Write: Mrg@lLENT¢ 
James F. White, 44 So. Munn Ave eee 
East Orange, N. J. "Wieon 
Lawrence, Kans.: Kansas Designeg?>: Sig 
Craftsman Show, Union Building, Uni ‘ . 
versity of Kansas, Oct. 29-Nov. 269), 5... 
Open to Kans. and Kansas City, Mofping 
residents. All crafts media. Jury. Prizesfginct 
Fee: $4., limit four works. Entry card§ 1th A 
due Oct. 13, work due Oct. 16-18. WriteRTLANI 
Miss Marjorie Whitney, Chrmn., Deptgat ASS 
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Springfield, Mass.: Annual Fall Regional ENRI 
Jury Exhibition, George Walter Viny vin H 
cent Smith Museum, Nov. 26-Dec. 17 AmB 
Open to artists of Me., N. H., Vb E o 
Mass., R. I. and Conn. Media: oily, ICA 
water color, casein, pastel, gouachédgy.’- 
sculpture, graphics. Jury. Prizes. Feedgy jy 
$5. Entry cards and work due Nov. 144 of m, 
Write: James J. Fitzsimmons, P. O. BOY tenar 
1702, Springfield, Mass. 


of Design, University of Kansas, Law 
rence, Kans. 


Little Rock, Ark.: The Delta Art An 
nual, Arkansas Arts Center, Nov. 1-30 
Open to artists born or resident in Ark. 
Tenn., La., Mo. and Miss. All media 
Jury. Prizes. Fee: $3 first entry, -$ 
each additional, limit 3. Entry card 
due Oct. 1, work due Oct. 6. Write 
Mary M. Brett, Arkansas Arts Center 
MacArthur Park, Little Rock, Ark. 


Peoria, Ill.: 2nd Contemporary Religious 
Art Exhibit, St. Paul’s  Episcopa 
Church, Apr. 22-May 24. Open to ar 
tists residing in Ill., Mo., Ky., Ind. 
Wisc. and Iowa. All media. Works 
should express or record a religious 
idea, activity or object. Jury. Prizes 
Limit 2 works. Work due Apr. 13 
Write: St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, A 
Exhibit, 3601 N. North St., Peoria, Ill.| 


Seattle, Wash.: 47th Annual Exhibitio 
of Northwest Artists, Seattle Art Mu 
seum, Nov. 9-Dec. 3. Open to artists of 
Wash., Ore., Mont., Idaho, Alaska 
Brit. Columbia. Media: oil, tempera 
water color, sculpture. Jury. Prizes. No 
fee. Work due Oct. 21. Write: Secy. 
Seattle Art Museum, Seatt!e 2, Wash. 
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TIONAL AND FOREIGN 

(RON, OHIO 
of th INSTITUTE, Sept. 5-Oct. 1: Jewish Cere- 
.. Bmonial Objects; Sept. 5-Dec. 31: Permanent 
DILLON Collection 
lediaRiBANY, N. Y. 

S3INSTITUTE OF ART & HISTORY, to Sept. 17: 
Febii Brushes and Hopes 
ENTOWN, PA. 
MUSEUM, Sept. 1-Oct. 1: Ch’i Pai-Shih 
DOVER, MASS. 
DDISON GALLERY OF AMERICAN ART, to Sept. 
25: Significant Forms 
ERP, BELGIUM 
NN AIR MUSEUM MIDDELHEIM, July 15-Oct. 
““E 15: Biennial of Sculpture 

| Mo.ARLINGTON, TEX. 

TIZESERLINGTON STATE COLLEGE, Sept. 10-Oct. 1: 
Card§ 11th Annual Southwestern Exhibition 
WriteATLANTA, GA. 
Dept@al ASSOCIATION, Sept. 5-22: Photography in 
Law@ the Fine Arts; Sept. 12-Oct. 3: Percy Johnson; 
Sept. 15-20: New Generation of Italian Art; 
Sept. 24-Oct. 8: Southeastern Annual 

t An@LANTIC CITY, N. J. 

1-30 CONTEMPORARY PAINTINGS, through Sept.: 
Ark Contemporary American Artists 

. BURORA, N. Y. 

mediaBes COLLEGE, Oct. 15-Nov. 15: Torres-Garcia 
ry, STMALTIMORE, MD. 

Card@USEUM OF ART, Sept. 3-Oct. 1: Philip B. Perl- 
Write § man Bequest; Sept. 26-Nov. 26: Circle of Van 
enter Gogh; Oct. 18-Nov 26: Vincent Van Gogh; 
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rk. Oct. 3-17: Recent Graphic Accessions 
RCELONA, SPAIN 
ligious TIONAL PALACE IN MONTJUICH PARK, to 


iscopa Oct. 10: The Romanésque Art 
to arae LIN, GERMANY 
Ind. PALERIE META NIERENDORF, to Oct. 12: Ger- 
Ww k¢ man Expressionists 
VOTKSECHLOSS CHARLOTTENBURG, Sept. 24-Nov. 19: 
ligious Der Sturm 
Prizes@#VERLY HILLS, CAL. 
yr. I39RINGARTEN, Sept. 1-21: Kim Chung 
sh, Ar@RMINGHAM, ALA. 
ia, II]. MUSEUM OF ART, Sept. 1-Oct. 1: A View from 
the East 





ibitionfOSTON, MASS. 
tt Mu ITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART, to Sept. 
tists of 17; Will Barnet; Oct.-Dec.: Italian Sculptors 


of Today 

oma SEUM, to Sept. 24: Photography at Mid- 

mpe Century; Oct. 3-29: Boston Printmakers Exhibi- 

es. No tion; Oct.-Nov.: Art Treasures of Peru 
Secy.#OSE GALLERIES, to Sept. 15: 18th & 19th Cen- 

Wash. § tury English Painting 

GHTON, MASS. 

egionaleNRI STUDIO GALLERY, Sept. 25-Oct. 9: Mar- 

r «Vind vin H. Levine 

ec. 17 ‘AMBRIDGE, MASS. 

I, Vt. 0 ART MUSEUM, to Sept. 20: Classical Art 

oil and Antiquities 


Alaska 


suacheftCAGO, ILL. 
5. Fee S CLUB, Sept. 28-Oct. 28: Belgian Painters 


4 INSTITUTE, Sept. 22-Oct. 22: The Collection 
OV. of Mr. & Mrs. Ben Heller; from Aug. 30: Cen- 
O. Box tenary Exhibition of Japanese Prints by Kuni- 
yoshi 
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“4 Calendar of Exhibitions 


THE ART GALLERY, Oct. 1-31: A Tribute to 
Grandma Moses; Oct. 1-22: Early Drawings 
by Toulouse-Lautrec 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, Sept. 
Matisse “Jazz” 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

ART MUSEUM, Sept. 18-Oct. 10: 20th Century 
Drawings from the Museum of Modern Art 

CONTEMPORARY ARTS CENTER, Sept. 1-29: The 
Artist in his Studio 

CLINTON, N. J. 

HUNTERDON COUNTY ART CENTER, Sept. 17- 
Oct. 8: 8th Annual Loan of Master Works 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

FINE ARTS CENTER, to Sept. 15: Artists West of 
the Mississippi; Sept. 15-Oct. 15: Olsen Founda- 
tion Collection of Coptic Art; Bernard Arnest 

COLUMBIA, S. C. 

MUSEUM OF ART, Sept. 3-24: Arts of Southern 
California; Sept. 10-Oct. 1: Stained Glass; Oct. 
1-29: Lawrence P. Sisson; J. A. M. Whistler, 
etchings 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

GALLERY OF FINE ARTS, Oct. 6-26: Lawrence 
Williams 

DALLAS, TEX. 

MUSEUM FOR CONTEMPORARY ARTS, Sept. 5- 
Oct. 1: Selections from the Permanent Collec- 
tion 

DES MOINES, IOWA 

ART CENTER, Sept. 15-Oct. 15: Prints by Sickert, 
Vallotton and Signac; to Oct. 15: 14 Americans 
in France 

DETROIT, MICH. 

INSTITUTE OF ARTS, to Sept. 24: Contemporary 
Color Prints 

EVANSVILLE, IND. 

MUSEUM OF ARTS & SCIENCES, Sept.: Helen 
Gerardia; Sept. 1-22: Corcoran Biennial 

FLINT, MICH. 

INSTITUTE OF ARTS, to Sept. 24: Milton Avery 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

WASHINGTON COUNTY MUSEUM, Sept. 3-Oct. 
1: 13th Anniversary Exhibition 

HARRISBURG, PA. 

HISTORICAL & MUSEUM COMMISSION, Sept. 
1-30: American Art Nouveau Posters 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

HERRON MUSEUM, Oct. 1-31: 
Today 

HUNTINGTON, N. Y. 

HECKSCHER MUSEUM, Sept. 1-Oct. 8: William 
Pachner 

ITHACA, N. Y. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY, Sept. 18-Oct. 9: Portraits 
from the Museum of Modern Art 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

ART MUSEUM, Sept. 1-30: 3 Swiss Painters 

LA JOLLA, CAL. 

ART CENTER, to Sept. 17: James Boynton 

LINDAU, GERMANY 

ART GALLERIES, to Oct. 17: Georges Braque 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 

ARTS CENTER, Sept. 17-Oct. 8: 5th International 
Hallmark Art Award; Sept. 1-24: R. Sherman 

LONDON, ENGLAND 
DRIAN, Sept. 13-30: Crozier 
GIMPEL FILS, Sept.: 19th & 20th Century British 


15-Oct. 8: 


Japan: Design 


& French Painting; Sept. 12-Oct. 7: Louis le 
Broquy 

GRABOWSKI, Sept. 13-Oct. 7: Zenon Kononowicz 

GROSVENOR GALLERY, Sept. 27-Oct. 24: Ma- 
gritte; Oct. 27-Nov. 18: Helen Lambert 

NEW VISION CENTRE, to Sept. 16: Chinese 
Group; Sept. 18-Oct. 7: G 58 Hessenhuis 

TOOTH GALLERY, July 25-Sept. 23: Corot to 
Picasso; Sept. 26-Oct. 21: Recent Developments 
in Painting; Oct. 24-Nov. 11: Michel Dureuil 

LONG BEACH, CAL. 

MUSEUM OF ART, Sept. 3-24: Noriko Yamamoto; 
Selections from the Museum Collection; Oct. 
1-29: Arts of Southern California: Collage 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

COUNTY MUSEUM, to Sept. 17: Painted and 
Printed Textiles; Oct. 7-31: The America of 
Currier and Ives 

MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY, Sept. 28-Oct. 29: Arts 
of Denmark 

ROBLES GALLERY, through Sept.: Summer Group 

TOWER GALLERY, Sept. 12-Oct. 8: Mathew Brady 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

J. B. SPEED MUSEUM, Oct. 1-22: Roads 

MANCHESTER, VT. 

SOUTHERN VERMONT ART CENTER, Sept. 9-22: 
Group; Sept. 23-Oct. 15: New York-New Eng- 
land 4th Annual 

MEADVILLE, PA. 

ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Sept. 10-Oct. 1: Balcomb 
Greene Retrospective 

MIAMI, FLA. 

MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, Sept. 10-30: Phila- 
delphia Museum College of Art Exhibition 

MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

ART CENTER, Sept. 21-Nov. 5: 10 Americans; 
Ethel E. Wehr Memorial Collection 
JEWISH COMMUNITY CENTER, Sept.: 

Nelson 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

INSTITUTE OF ARTS, to Sept. 24: Rooseveltiana; 
John De Laittre Memorial Collection of Draw- 
ings; to Sept. 17: Paul Olsen 

WALKER ART CENTER, Sept. 10-Oct. 8: Italian 
Sculptors of Today; to Sept. 24: Carol Lind 
Geary; Sept. 24-Oct. 29: Marsden Hartley 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

ART MUSEUM, Sept. 10-24: Contemporary Print 
Acquisitions; Paintings from the Permanent Col- 


Willis 


lection 

MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, Sept. 2-29: Auburn 
University Collection; Frances Watford; Oct. 
1-22: 3rd Hallmark International; Jewish Art 
Treasures 

MORRISTOWN, N. J. 

MACCULLOCH HALL MUSEUM, Oct. 28-Nov. 5: 
Famous Paintings from Private Collections 

MUNICH, GERMANY 

HAUS DER KUNST, to Sept. 24: From Bonnard to 
Today 

NEWARK, N. J. 

MUSEUM, to Sept. 17: The Otten Collection; to 
Oct. 10: Purchases from New Jersey Artists 

NEW CANAAN, CONN. 

SILVERMINE GUILD OF ARTISTS, Sept. 3-17: 
John Wheat; Members’ Show 

NEW HOPE, PA, 

GALLERY 10, Sept. 1-21: Members’ Group; Sept. 
24-Oct. 21: Avel de Knight, Nicholas Angelo 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

DELGADO MUSEUM OF ART, Sept. 18-Oct. 16: 
New Spanish Painting and Sculpture; Sept. 
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Calendar of Exhibitions 





10-Oct. 1: Jose De Rivera Retrospective 

NORFOLK, VA. 

MUSEUM, Sept.: William T. Reimann; Edward 
Porter 

NORMAN, OKLA. 

UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, Sept. 1-30: Draw- 
ings by the Art Faculty; Sept. 17-Oct. 8: Oscar 
B. Jacobson Retrospective; Sept. 23-Oct. 29: 
3rd Annual of Southwest American Art 

NUREMBURG, GERMANY 

NATIONAL GERMANIC MUSEUM, to Sept. 17: 
Masters around Albrecht Durer 

OBERHAUSEN, GERMANY 

STADTISCHE GALERIE, Sept.: Works by French 
Surrealists 

OBERLIN, OHIO 

ALLEN ART MUSEUM, Oct. 1-23: American Prints 
Today 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 

ART CENTER, Sept. 23-Oct. 29: 3rd Annual Exhi- 
bition of Southwest American Art 

ONEONTA, N. Y. 

STATE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
Oct. 15-Nov. 5: Balcomb Greene Retrospective 

ORONO, ME. 

UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, Sept.: Agnes Yarnall; 
Irving Amen 

OTTAWA, CANADA 

NATIONAL GALLERY, Sept. 1-Oct. 1: The Draw- 
ings of Joseph Stella 

PARIS, FRANCE 

GALERIE BERNHEIM, Sept.: Impressionists; Con- 
temporary Masters 

DE FRANCE, to Sept. 17: Hartung; Oct. 10-Nov. 5: 
Bergman 

MUSEE D’ART MODERNE, Sept. 29-Nov. 5: 2nd 
Biennale de Paris 

PETIT PALAIS, Oct. 15-Jan. 1: Near Eastern Art 

RIVE DROITE, through Sept.: International Neo- 
Dadaists 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS, Oct. 10-Nov. 8: 
Lambert Collection 

ART ALLIANCE, from Sept. 20: Flowers 

PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

ART MUSEUM, through Sept.: John Cook 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE, Oct. 26-Jan. 7: Pittsburgh 
International Exhibition of Painting and Sculp- 
ture 

PLAN FOR ART, Sept. 5-24: Group; Sept. 26-Oct. 
15: Group; Oct. 17-22: Group 

PLATTSBURGH, N. Y. 

STATE UNIVERSITY TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, to Oct. 
15: Eskimo Graphic Art 

PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 

EAST END GALLERY, Sept.: Sidney Laufman 

RALEIGH, N. C. 

NORTH CAROLINA MUSEUM, Sept. 6-26: Purist 
Painting 

RICHMOND, VA. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, Oct. 27-Nov. 19: Vision- 
ary Architecture 

ROCKPORT, MASS. 

ART ASSOCIATION, to Sept. 24: Juried Exhivi- 
tion 

ROSWELL, N. MEX. 

MUSEUM AND ART CENTER, Sept.: Artists of the 
Western Frontier; Sept. 24-Oct. 27: Annual 
Circle Invitational 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

CITY ART MUSEUM, Sept. 1-24: Media 9 Art 
Exhibition; Oct. 6-29: Studio Group 
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ST. PAUL, MINN. 

GALLERY AND SCHOO1 OF ART, to Sept. 17: 
Sculpture Group; Sept. 21-Oct. 15: Faculty 
Show 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

FINE ARTS GALLERY, Sept. 29-Oct. 29: Art Guild 
Fall Exhibition; Oct. 4-29: Luigi Nervi 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

ACHENBACH FOUNDATION, from Sept. 30: 
Durer Prints from the Collection of Dr. William 
M. Fitzhugh 

BOLLES GALLERY, Sept. 1-23: William Morehouse; 
Sept. 25-Oct. 20: Group 

CALIFORNIA PALACE OF THE LEGION OF 
HONOR, to Sept. 17: Early Spanish Primitive 
Painting; from Sept. 30: Roland Petersen 

DE YOUNG MUSEUM, from Sept. 15: D. Simpson; 
John Saccaro; from Sept. 17: African Art 

DILEX! GALLERY, Sept. 11-Oct. 7: Joel Barletta 

GUMP’S GALLERY, Sept. 2-30: Don Reich 

MAXWELL GALLERIES, Sept. 11-30: Giancarlo 
Erizzo; Oct. 9-28: Louis Macovuillard 

MUSEUM OF ART, Sept. 15-Oct. 15: American 
Business and the Arts 

SAN JOSE, CAL. 

ROSICRUCIAN, EGYPTIAN, ORIENTAL MUSEUM, 
to Sept. 30: Engravings of Pieter Brueghel 
the Elder 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 

MUSEUM OF ART, to Oct. 1: Jose Luis Cuevas; 
Tamayo; American Art from the Museum’s Col- 
lection; Dorothy Brown; Dorothy Brown Collec- 
tion of Work by Women Artists; Sept. 12-Oct. 
8: Kathe Kollwitz 

SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 

PARQUE IBIRAPUERA, Sept. 15-Dec. 30: 6th Bien- 
nial of the Sao Paulo Museum of Modern Art 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 

YADDO MANSION, from Sept. 9: Nell Blaine 

SCRANTON, PA. 

EVERHART MUSEUM, Sept. 1-Oct. 31: John Wil- 
lard Raught 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

ART MUSEUM, Sept. 9-Oct. 8: The Arts of Thai- 
land; Oct. 12-Nov. 5: 5 German Expressionists; 
Walter Isaacs; Ambrose Patterson; Expression- 
ist Sculpture, Prints and Paintings 

FRYE MUSEUM, Sept. 16-Oct. 4: Northwest De- 
signer Craftsmen Exhibition 

SHELBURNE, VT. 

MUSEUM, through Sept.: 18th and 19th Century 
American Primitive and Academic Paintings 

SPRINGFIELD, MO. 

ART MUSEUM, to Sept. 17: Civil War Drawings; 
Sept. 17-Oct. 8: Carl Morris Retrospective 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

EVERSON MUSEUM, Sept. 17-Oct. 1: Mathew 
Brady; Oct. 15-Nov. 15: Venice Biennale Prize- 
Winners 

TAOS, N. MEX. 

GALLERIA ESCONDIDA, Sept. 3-30: Ward Lock- 
wood; Oct.-Jan.: Group 

TERRE HAUTE, IND. 

SHELDON SWOPE ART GALLERY, Oct. 7-28: 
Young Collectors 

TOLEDO, CHIO 

MUSEUM OF ART, Oct. 1-22: Design in Germany 
Today 

TORONTO, CANADA 

ART GALLERY OF TORONTO, to Sept. 24: Sum- 
mer Exhibition; Sept. 29-Oct. 22: Toronto Col- 
lects; through Sept.: French Impressionist Paint- 
ings 


Group; 
9-28: Ti 
EGIS (7¢ 
ROYAL ONTARIO MUSEUM, through Sept.: The# Oct. 13 
Face of Early Canada don 
TULSA, OKLA. N (7 
GILCREASE INSTITUTE, from Sept. 22: Frederick 1500-15 
Remington Oct. 2- 
URBANA, ILL. EL (6° 
KRANNERT ART MUSEUM, Sept. 9-Oct. 1: Nathonf Image 
Oliveira; Wayne Timm; Eugene Atget; ThegRGENT 
Strolling Photographer; Oct. 7-Nov. 5: 37thi Coles 
Annual; Selections from the Permanent Col-BRKEP (1 
lection RT DIRE 
UTICA, N. Y. Group; 
MUNSON-WILLIAMS-PROCTOR INSTITUTE, Sept.QRTZT (1 
10-Oct. 29: Hudson River School Trovate 
VANCOUVER, BR. COLUMBIA lery Ai 
UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, Oct. 5-Nov.3S!A HO 
3: The Engravings of Pieter Bruegel the Elder§ and N 
WICHITA, KAN. BCOC! 
ART MUSEUM, Oct. 6-25: Kansas Artists Centen-§ Fenton 





nial Exhibition; Sept. 3-24: Persian and Indion§ERRY-HI 
Paintings Dana 
WILLIAMSBURG, VA. CK | 


ROCKEFELLER ART COLLECTION, Sept. 1-24:3§ Hayley 
Folk Painters of the Canadian West OLLES 
WILMINGTON, DEL. HONNIE! 
SOCIETY OF THE FINE ARTS, to Sept. 17: Selec-§ Shoji | 

tions from the Permanent Collection; Sept. 2?-RORGEN 


Oct. 29: Life and Times of John Sloan } Prospe 
WINNIPEG, CANADA RR (1 
ART GALLERY, to Sept. 17: Grandma Moses; Cc (ovis 

7-31: The Techniques of Fresco Painting * “We 
WOLFRAMS-ESCHENBACH, GERMAP A INC 
KUNSTHALLE, to Sept. 24: International Pair. |= om | 

1960-61 XARMEL 
WORCESTER, MASS. ARUS | 
ART MUSEUM, to Sept. 17: Arthur G. Dove Ameri 

EPELIA 
NEW YORK CITY Makov 
IRCULA 
MUSEUMS: 72), § 


BROOKLYN (Eastern P’kway), Sept. 21-Oct. 29: OBER ( 
Award Winners from the Museum Art School; 


Retros 
Oct. 9-Dec. 10: The Nutle in American Art ONTEN 
CONTEMPORARY CRAFTS (29 W. 53), Sept. 22: Grove 


Nov. 5: The Art of Contemporary CraftsmenBo re, 
of the Far West Pre-Se 
COOPER UNION (Cooper Sq.), Oct. 14-Nov. 17: ORDIE! 
Method and Style in Restoration 30: Is 
GUGGENHEIM (1071 5th at 88), Aug. 29-Oct. 8: RESPI 
Masters of Modern Art from the Guggenheim Artists 
Collection RYSTAI 
METROPOLITAN (5th at 82), Sept. 15-Nov. lifgg 
Art Treasures of China; from Sept. 9: Pedlor'siyy acy 
Pack; from Oct. 17: Paintings Bequeathed toh 
the Museum by the Late Stephen C. Clark Be ya; 
MODERN ART (11 W. 53), to Sept. 12: Futurism y,.. 
July 26-Oct. 1: 13 Polish Painters DUNCA 
MUSEUM OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK (5th ot Tsai; 
103), through Sept.: Samuel Ward Stantoniyje 4° 
Marine Drawings and Paintings Artist 
PRIMITIVE ART (15 W. 54), to Sept. 10: Thehyyeey 
Traditional Arts of Africa's New Nations; Fig} c..4, 
ure Sculpture from Polynesia; Sept. 20-Nov-licg) cc 





12: Art of Ancient Mexico Artist 
RIVERSIDE (310 Riverside Dr.), Sept. 24-Oct. 8: MER! 
American and Japanese Sumi-E Artists 3.21 


WHITNEY (22 W. 54), to Sept. 17: Paintings ALR. 
and Sculpture from the Permanent Collection; Spat: 
Sept. 27-Nov. 7: Bernard Reder Retrospective ING / 


GALLERIES: — 
ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS (605 5th of f 


49), International Group of Graphics 
A.C.A. (63 W. 57), Sept. 5-16: Drawings ACA 
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Group; Sept. 18-Oct. 7: Charles White; Oct. 
9-28: Tromka 
GIS (70 E. 12), Sept. 9-22: Group; Sept. 23- 
t.: The Oct. 13: J. Socin; Oct. 14-Nov. 3: A. K. Cong- 
don 
N (766 Mad. at 66), Sept. 11-30: From 
ederick§ 1500-1961—Paintings, Sculpture, Collages; 
Oct. 2-21: Bruce Conner 
EL (63 E. 57), Sept. 23-Oct. 21: The Poetic 
Nathon# Image 
ENT (236 E. 60), Oct. 23-Nov. 11: Mary D. 
i: 37thE Coles 
rt ColM@RKEP (171 W. 29), Oct. 2-27: Gallery Group 
RT DIRECTIONS (600 Mad. at 56), Sept. 7-20: 
Group; Sept. 22-Oct. 20: Joe Gans 
, Sept.BRTZT (142 W. 57), Sept. 6-18: S. Battist, S. 
Trovato; Sept. 7-21: Shuler; Sept. 19-30: Gal- 
lery Artists; Sept. 22-Oct. 3: Invitation 
5-Nov.ASIA HOUSE (112 E. €4), from Sept. 22: Peasant 
@ Elder and Nomad Rugs of Asia 
BCOCK (805 Mad. at 68), Sept. 12-30: John 
Centen-§ Fenton 
IndionERRY-HILL (743 5th at 57), Oct. 2-31: Charles 
Dana Gibson 
CK (1062 Mad. at 80), Sept. 28-Oct. 21: 
1-24:§ Hayley Lever 
OLLES (17 E. 84), to Sept. 12: Group 
HONNIERS (605 Mad. at 58), Oct. 18-Nov. 4: 
: Selec-§ Shoji Hamada, ceramics 
ppt. 27-PORGENICHT (1018 Mad. at 79), Sept. 12-30: 
Prospectus 1961-62 
RR (115 W. 55), Sept. 10-23: Gail Mercey, 


es; Cc Hovis Glaser; Sept. 24-Oct. 7: Pat McArdle, 
j ‘. Wesley Dominick; Oct. 8-21: Peter Parnall 
AP | \INO (89 E. 10), from Sept. 22: Group; 
ain / om Oct. 13: Joe Clark 
NARMEL (82 E. 10), Sept.: Gallery Selections 
ARUS (243 E. 82), Sept. 11-30: Contemporary 
ve American & European Paintings and Sculpture 
EPELIA (5 E. 57), Aug. 16-Oct: 15: Zbigniew 
Makowski 


IRCULATING LIBRARY OF PAINTINGS (28 E. 
72), Sept.: New Acquisitions 
det. 27:BopeR (14 E. 69), Oct.: George Biddle 50 Year 
School; Retrospective 


‘ 


Art HONTEMPORARIES (992 Mad. at 77), Sept.: 
ept. 22- Grou 
Pp 
aftsmenRONTEMPORARY ARTS (19 E. 71), Sept. 18-30: 
Pre-Season Group; Oct. 2-20: Belle Golinko 
Nov. '7:foRDIER WARREN (978 Mad. at 76), Sept. 12- 
A 30: Isamu Noguchi; Oct. 3-21: Richard Lindner 
“Oct. B'ieesPi (1153 Mad. at 85), Sept.: 11 Gallery 
genheim Artists 
RYSTAL (54 E. 58), Sept. 5-30: Gallery Group; 
Nov. . Oct. 2-21: Joseph De Martini 
Pedlar's ARCY (1091 Mad. at 83), Sept.: Recent Acqui- 
ithed 199 sitions of African Sculpture 
Clark Bt NAGY (149 E. 72), Sept. 19-Oct. 7: Terry 
‘uturism; Nreeams 
Sth ot WNCAN (215 E. 82), from Sept. 12: Hsiao-Hsia 
(5th °'h Tsai; Prix de New York 1961; 4 Man Show 
StomtorURLACHER (11 E. 57), through Sept.: Gallery 
Artists 
10: TuveEN (18 E. 79), through Sept.: English 18th 
ons; Fig: 


Century Interior 
2O-NVHGGLESTON (969 Mad. at 76), Sept.: Gallery 
| Artists 

Oct. SMMERICH (17 E. 64), Sept. 12-30: Group; Oct. 
3-21: Morris Louis 

raintingtAR. (745 Mad. at 65), Sept. 18-30: Gabriel 
—— Spat; Oct. 16-28: Augustus Peck, monotypes; 
>specMMIINGARTEN (1018 Mad. at 79), Sept. 5-23: 

Group; Sept. 25-Oct. 14: Cecil Casebier 

5 5th ot INCH COLLEGE MUSEUM OF ART (62 E. 78), 
; from Sept. 12: Selections from the Finch Col- 
s ACA lege Collection 
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FRUMKIN (32 E. 57), through Sept.: New Works 
by Gallery Group 

GERSON (41 E. 57), Sept. 12-30: Cubist Sculpture 

GRAHAM (1014 Mad. at 78), Sept. 19-Oct. 14: 
Aaron Rosenman; Oct. 17-Nov. 4: Irving Kries- 
berg 

GRAND CENTRAL (40 Vanderbilt Ave. at 43), 
Sept. 15-Oct. 25: Founders Show 

GREAT JONES (5 Gr. Jones), Sept. 19-Oct. 8: 
Heads done by 8 Sculptors 

HALL OF ART (534 Mad. at 54), Contemporary 
American and Europeans 

HAMMER (51 E. 57), Sept. 12-23: Gloria Stuart; 
Oct. 3-14: Mortimer Hays 

HARTERT (22 E. 58), Sept.: American & French 
Masters 

HICKS STREET (48 Hicks St.), Sept. 5-29: Intaglio 
Workshop; Oct. 1-20: Ronald L. Butler 

HIGHGATE (827 3rd at 51), Sept. 5-20: Interna- 
tional Group; Oct. 18-Nov. 7: Robert W. Daley 

HORN (843 Lex. at 64), through Sept: Gallery 
Artists; Graphic Art Collection 

INTERNATIONALE (1095 Mad. at 82), Sept. 5-17: 
Nena Coronil; Clayburn; Sept.18-Oct. 1: Robert 
Vickers; Sept. 19-Oct. 2: Jon Naberezny; Oct. 
2-15: Estelle Schultz, Charlotte Eastern; Oct. 
3-16: Rosalind G. Cohen 

JACKSON (32 E. 69), Oct. 24-Nov. 18: Alan 
Davie 

JANIS (15 E. 57), Oct. 2-28: Josef Albers 

JANSEN (950 Mad. at 75), from Sept. 5: New 
European Graphics 

JUSTER (154 E. 79), Sept. 5-30: Graphics Exhibi- 
tion; Oct. 2-28: Drawings and Water Colors 
by French Masters 

K GALLERY (458 3rd at 31), Aug. 15-Sept. 15: 
Jerry Jofen 

KAMER (965 Mad. at 76), Art of Primitive and 
Archaic Cultures 

KEY (17 E. 57), Sept. 12-Oct. 2: Hugo Asbach; 
Oct. 3-23: Melville Tanner 

KNOEDLER (14 E. 57), Oct. 3-28: Vieira da Silva 

KOOTZ (655 Mad. at 61), Sept. 12-30: William 
Ronald; Oct. 3-21: Zao Wou-Ki 

KORNBLEE (1018 Mad. at 79), Sept. 12-23: Japa- 
nese Westernization Prints; Sept. 26-Oct. 14: 
Tom Morin 

KOTTLER (3 E. 65), Sept. 5-16: Masha Stern; 
Stella Jacobi; Oct. 2-14: Broderick, Hollander, 
Whittemore; Oct. 16-28: Elaine Ifill 

KRASNER (1061 Mad. at 81), Sept. 13-30: Tetsuo 
Ochikubo; Oct. 2-21: Albert Alcalay 

KRAUSHAAR (1055 Mad. at 80), Sept. 5-23: 
Group; Oct. 3-28: Kinetic Sculpture by George 
Rickey 

LANDRY (111 E. 79), Oct.: Rene Magritte 

LEFEBRE (47 E. 77), Sept. 7-Oct. 7: Preview 1961- 
62; Oct. 10-Nov. 4: Roger Gillet 

LOVISCO (167 E. 37), Sept. 7-16: Group; Sept. 
19-Oct. 7: Alfredus Williams 

MADISON (600 Mad. at 55), Sept. 5-23: Ruth 
Lerman; Sept. 9-20: George Marro, Daniel 
Kuruna; Sept. 21-Oct. 2: P. Lambert, J. Meat- 
yard; Sept. 27-Oct. 10: Don Henderson, M. 
Alisandrelli 

MARKS (21 E. 66), Sept. 25-Oct. 28: Mark Tobey 

MELTZER (38 W. 57), Sept. 12-30: Group 

MIDTOWN (17 E. 57), Sept. 25-Oct. 18: 10th 
Anniversary Art in Interiors Show; Oct. 24-Nov. 
11: Edward Betts 

MILCH (21 E. 67), through Sept.: 19th & 20th 
Century American Artists 

MONEDE (929 Mad. at 74), Sept. 5-30: Group 

MORRIS (174 Waverly PIl.), Sept. 20-Oct. 14: 
Brother Jonathan; Oct. 18-Nov. 11: Veda Reed 

















































MUKERJI (6 E. 30), Sept. 1-15: Clyde Walters 

NESSLER (718 Mad. at 64), Sept. 11-30: Matabee 
Goto; Oct. 2-21: Peter Chinni 

NEW (50 E. 78), Oct. 17-Nov. 4: Gustave Courbet 

NEW ART CENTER (1193 Lex. at 81), July 17- 
Sept. 30: Highlights of the Year; Sept. 25-Oct. 
14: Hans Schleek 

NEWHOUSE (15 E. 57), Oct.: Selected Works by 
17th & 18th Century Masters 

NEW SCHOOL (66 W. 12), Oct. 3-28: Mechanism 
and Organism 

NORDNESS (831 Mad. at 69), Sept. 12-30: Artist 
and Athlete; Oct. 3-21: Ralston Crawford 

PANORAS (62 W. 56), Sept. 6-23: Mabel Bren- 
ner; Sept. 25-Oct. 7: Frances Avery; Oct. 9-21: 
Marjorie Gehner 

PERLS (1016 Mad. at 78), Oct. 10-Nov. 25: Major 
Recent Acquisitions 

PHOENIX (40 3rd at 10), Sept. 8-21: Invitation; 
Sept. 22-Oct. 12: Cook; Oct. 13-Nov. 2: Hoffer 

PHYLLIS LUCAS (161 E. 52), through Sept: Etch- 
ings of Rouvault 

PIETRANTONIO (26 E. 84), Sept. 11-30: Everett 
Hoffman; Sept. 13-30: Anthony Ciccone; Oct. 
5-20: Donneson; Oct. 1-15: Richard Ahntho!z 

PORTRAITS INC. (136 E. 57), Contemporary 
Portraits 

REHN (36 E. 61), through Sept.: American Paint- 
ings; Oct. 2-21: Henry Strater 

ROKO (867 Mad. at 72), Sept. 11-29: Contempo- 
rary American Paintings and Sculpture; Oct. 
2-25: Frank Metz 

ROSENBERG (20 E. 79), Oct. 2-28: Apelles Fenosa 

ROTHSCHILD (27 W. 67), Sept. 29-Oct. 23: 
Emanuel Romano 

SAIDENBERG (10 E. 77), Sept. 20-Oct. 30: Picasso 

SALPETER (42 E. 57), Sept. 11-30: Joan Erbe 

SCHAEFER (32 E. 57), Sept. 18-Oct. 7: Sue Fuller; 
Oct. 9-28: John Von Wicht; Francois Stahly 

SEIFERHELD (158 E. 64), Sept. 12-Oct. 14: The 
Animal Studies of Claude Lorrain 

SELECTED ARTISTS (903 Mad. at 72), Sept. 1-30: 
Group Show; Oct. 2-14: Roy Medders 

SHERMAN (306 E. 72), Sept. 1-30: Gallery Artists; 
Sept. 24-Oct. 7: Meyer Lieberman 

SMALL (8 E. 75), Sept. 15-Oct. 31: Primitive Arts 
of Mexico and Africa 

SMOLIN (236 E. 80), Sept. 16-Oct. 7: (Rothko, 
Gottlieb, Zion, Benn, Barnet, Schnitzler etc. 
produced during the 30’s); Oct. 8-31: L. Joselyn 

STABLE (33 E. 74), Sept. 19-Oct. 14: New Sculp- 
ture Group 

STONE (18 E. 82), Sept.: Group; Oct.: Stephan 
Durkee 

SUDAMERICANA (10 E. 8), Sept. 25-Oct. 14: Luis 
Seoane; Oct. 16-Nov. 4: Daniel Serra-Badue 

TOZZI (137 E. 57), Medieval Art 

THIBAUT (799 Mad. at 67), Sept. 6-23: Harold 
Carney 

VERCEL (23 E. 63), Sept.: Group Show of French 
Contemporary Painters 

WALKER (117 E. 57), Sept.-Oct.: Collector’s Finds 

WEHYE (794 Lex. at 61), Sept.: Gallery Group 

WHITE (42 E. 57), Sept. 11-30: Group; Oct. 2-21: 
Arthur Kern 

WILDENSTEIN (19 E. 64), to Sept. 9: Vassar 
Drawings; Sept. 22-Oct. 7: Anna Sogno; Oct. 
3-21: Mane-Katz; Oct. 11-21: Dora Khayatt 

WISE (50 W. 57), Sept. 11-22: Gallery Artists; 
Sept. 26-Oct. 21: Charmion Von Wiegand 

WITTENBORN (1018 Mad. at 79), Sept. 1-30: 
Grieshaber 

WORLD HOUSE (987 Mad. at 77), to Sept. 23: 
Group; Sept. 25-Oct. 14: Alexandre Istrati 

ZABRISKIE (36 E. 61), Sept. 18-30: Contemporary 
Works on Paper 
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CENTENNIAL LOAN EXHIBITION OF 


DRAWINGS & WATERCOLORS 


Benefit of the 
Agnes Rindge Claflin Fund, Vassar College 


Through September 9th 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 
BY 


ANNA SOGNO 


September 21st-October 7th 


WILDENSTEIN 
19 East 64th Street, New York 
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